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It made a big difference when this dyeshop lined its jigs with 
ENDURO Stainless Steel. Costly troubles stopped. Off-shades and 
spotted goods were entirely eliminated. Color changes were made 
in minutes instead of hours. Production increased. And there was 
no further loss of expensive dye liquors through leakage. If, in 
your dyehouse, any one or any combination of these troubles is 
present, the above experience suggests the correct solution. Line 
with lustrous, corrosion resisting ENDURO. Be sure, too, that 
your dye beams, dry cans, and other equipment is made from 
this corrosion resisting, care free metal. Let us send you all the 
facts. Write Republic, Dept. TW, at Cleveland today ... Republic 
Steel Corporation, General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio; Alloy Steel 
Division, Massillon, Ohio. 
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Can a Textile Man Make Money? 


AN a man make money, even though he is a 
textile manufacturer? 

Frankly, we don’t know. 

It seems to us that it’s about time for this indus- 
try to face some disagreeable—or, rather, alarming 
—facts. One of these is that there has been a 
15-year textile depression, and that its end is not 
yet in sight. 

Certain companies, and in fact certain branches 
of the industry, have made money during that 
period, but by and large the average textile mill has 
been unprofitable in most of those years. Tempo- 
rary recovery has always been succeeded by collapse. 
Even when the industry had a_ record-breaking 
12-months in the last half of 1936 and the first half 
of 1937, with unprecedented activity and good mar- 
gins, it immediately encountered a record-breaking 
stagnation in the last part of 1937 and the first part 
of 1938, with the result that the profits of the former 
period were quickly dissipated. 

The fact that right now textiles are again on the 
up-curve holds no assurance for manufacturers. 
In fact, this is just the time when they should be 
examining the situation to determine if there is any 
hope of stability in it. 

e 

We said above: “We don’t know.” It is not that 
we doubt that the industry can make money, but 
rather we don’t know that it will. 

The way out is clear. Its direction has developed 
from every study made of the industry, either from 
within or without. It has been repeated again and 
again in these columns. 

Briefly, here it is: 

1. Guard against over-production: That is the 
curse of the textile industry. Growth of the second 
shift in the post-war period, and more recent out- 
cropping of the third shift, are two of the most 
serious threats. However, to prevent over-produc- 
tion promptly and currently, the industry must: 


2. Improve its statistical information: The blind 
spots in textile data, and the lack of relation be- 
tween those data and the status in related industries 
make textile manufacturing largely guess-work. 


With more accurate knowledge, the industry will be 
in a better position to: 


3. Hold its price structure: Its habit of giving 
away its shirt has been dwelt upon, disgustedly, in 
these columns before . . . A further way for the 
industry to guard against price collapse is to: 


4. Maintain its wage structure: The average tex- 
tile manufacturer wants to, as revealed by the fine 
voluntary performance since NRA passed away. But 
a minority can precipitate wage-cutting which is an 
integral part of vicious price-cutting. The wage- 
hour law, if properly administered, will help. With 
a stable wage and price level, the industry can then: 


»- Improve its merchandising and promotion: 
This is the next great field for progress in textiles. 
The industry can hasten it along if it will: 


G. Expand its research programs: New outlets 
for textiles can thus be created, and new and im- 
proved methods and materials can be developed. 
To capitalize this trend, the industry will have to: 


7. Modernize its plant: With premium restored 
on good management and good merchandising, 
there will be an increased incentive to install good 
equipment. 


These seven points will form the agenda for 
TEXTILE WoORLD’s activities in the next year. 


The individual manufacturer can do much to 
hasten the development of the above program. As 
a basis, however, there must be coordinated action. 
Strong trade-association activities are vital. Too 
many of the textile activities of this type have lost 
some of their vitality in recent years. In the 
majority of cases, this has not been, primarily, the 
fault of the association executive. It has been due, 
largely, to loss of interest on the part of the indus- 
try at large. However it is the executive's job to 
keep that interest alive. 

And if a selling argument is needed, we suggest 
the question: 

Can a man make money, even though he is a tex- 
tile manufacturer? 
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THE EDITOR SAYS 





Public Relations 


N a special section starting on page 
I 67 of this issue, TeExTILE WorLD 
presents a program for public rela- 
tions in the textile industry. Coin- 
cidentally, every one of the other 22 
McGraw-Hill papers is doing a simi- 
lar job for its field. 

The need which induced the under- 
taking of this unprecedented editorial 
effort is a very serious one. James 
H. McGraw, Jr., president of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.,  ex- 
pressed it in an address before the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, when he said that it is neces- 
sary for the public to learn the truth 
about business, and for management 
to learn to serve new masters. Busi- 
ness in the future, he declared, must 
be conducted in a gold fish bowl— 
and, like Caesar’s wife, must be above 
suspicion. 

That’s a big order. But the prom- 
-ise of results is equally big—results 
not only to the profit-sheet of business 
concerns, but to their employees, to 
the general public, and to the entire 
fabric of our national econo.ay. 

And so we direct our readers’ at- 
tention to the Public Relations Sec- 
tion, and earnestly invite their com- 
ment. 


Wage-Hour Act 


Progress 


ee month we spoke well of 
Elmer Andrews. Our contacts 
with him since that time, and his 
public announcements in the _inter- 
vening period, impel us to add em- 
phasis to that comment. 

His textile committee is a good 
one. The employer members all 
enjoy the esteem and confidence of 
their fellows; the employee members 
were apparently chosen on the sound 
grounds of proportional representa- 
tion; and the so-called public mem- 
bers are all excellent citizens. The 
fact that the latter group is heterogen- 
eous is not Mr. Andrews’ fault, but 
the fault of the provision of the act 
which provides for this type of repre- 
sentation. In our opinion, an impar- 
tial chairman would have been far 
superior. 

Mr. Andrews’ method of dealing 
with the industry gives us great hope 
for sound administration of the act. 


He brings a committee together, tells 
them that it’s their job, and then 
leaves them on their own. That’s 
excellent tactics. It avoids the feel- 
ing of pressure from the Administra- 
tion, and instead invites a sense of 
responsibility which is bound to pro- 
duce results. 

Russell H. Leonard, treasurer of 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., expressed the 
attitude of the constructive majority 
in the textile industry when he said: 

“Congress enacted late in June, 
effective in October, a law putting a 
floor under wages and a ceiling over 
hours. This law may be expected to 
make the road more difficult for the 
unregenerate employer who chisels on 
hours or wages or both. While rela- 
tively few employers in the textile 
industry are of this type, they are 
sufficient in numbers to demoralize 
conditions of fair competition within 
the industry. 

“It is to be hoped that the new law 
will be ably and fairly administered. 
We are not among those who believe 
such a law to be unwise, under pres- 
ent conditions. It constitutes, we 
think, a worth-while attempt to cor- 
rect certain abuses which other 
methods have, through the years, 
failed to correct.” 


One Big Association 


ERE are three reactions from 

trade-association executives to 
our suggestion, last month, that ex- 
isting textile associations be either 
amalgamated or coordinated: 


@“As you know, I have always been 
sympathetic with the idea of closer 
coordination of the different branches 
of the textile industry and my feeling 
continues to be that the industry 
suffers not so much from competition 
within its own ranks, but rather com- 
petition between the textile industry 
and other industries that take their 
share of the consumer's dollar. 
Eventually perhaps, we will see such 
coordination take form. ... . r 


@*I have serious doubts in my mind 
as to whether it would be possible or 
desirable to have all textile industries 
serviced through one trade associa- 
tion, which is one of the alternative 
suggestions made by you. On the 
other hand, I have always felt and 
still feel that there is place and need 
for consultation between the various 
textile industries, and that some kind 


of a conference committee for this 
purpose could render useful serv- 
: > 
ee 


@“The up-to-date account of the 
progress being made by spun rayon 
which you provided in this issue cer- 
tainly gives our industry much food 
for thought and to me the ultimate 
merging of the associational activities 
of cotton, rayon and silk seems in- 
evitable. .... : 


A Well-Run Show 


HE annual convention of the 

Southern Hosiery Manufacturers 
Association last month revealed head- 
quarters activities which mean dol- 
lars-and-cents to the members. 

The two reports prepared by Taylor 
Durham, secretary, on the national 
labor relations act and the wage-hour 
act respectively, plus the consulting 
service which the secretary runs on 
these, are vital. Best of all, Mr. 
Durham apparently tries to be com- 
pletely realistic. He does not tell 
members what he thinks they want 
to know, but what he thinks they 
ought to know. 

Another feature of this convention 
was the good discussion aroused from 
the floor. This is so much better 
than a rigid convention session where 
no one but a scheduled speaker ever 
does more than clear his throat. 

Now if next year this association 
will find a convention hall where at 
least a half of those present can hear, 
everything will be fine and dandy. 


Hold Everything! 


N page 55 of this issue is a story 
about Vinyon and “Fiber 66.” 
Certain phases of both are still partly 
shrouded in mystery, but enough is 
known to bear out the validity of our 
editorial stand in last month’s issue. 
It is this sort of development that 
is hastening to bring closer the com- 
pletely synthetic era in textiles. De- 
parture from a cellulose to a non- 
cellulose base in synthetic-fiber pro- 
duction may eventually prove to be 
the most important step since Count 
de Chardonnet’s first discovery of 
“artificial silk.” 
Meanwhile, hold everything! We 
are off on another dizzy ride in 
textiles. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 





Avoidance of War 
Clears Outlook 


During most of September the 
threat of war in Europe dominated 
the textile outlook, as well as that in 
all industry. Finally, its avoidance 
—at least for the time being—cleared 
the atmosphere and at the beginning 
of October the buoyancy and opti- 
mism which came into being in the 
early summer again asserted them- 
selves in full force. The expectation 
continues to be for an active last 
quarter. 


Latest Miracle 


The latest miracle to be suggested 
in Washington is that the Govern- 
ment pay subsidies to cotton manu- 
facturers who will agree to turn out 
goods for sale at reduced prices to 
relief and low-income families. It is 
held that this would not only solve 
the farm surplus problem but would 
be a great boon to the needy. The 
fact that the proposal runs into 
factors diametrically opposed to a 
system of private economy, naturally 
does not bother the medicine-men. 
Nor does the fact that this would be 
tantamount to establishing a_two- 
price system. 

No decision has been made to 
adopt this plan. The whole thing 
may collapse or it may be confined 
to distribution of goods among fam- 
ilies on relief rolls only, rather than 
to low-income groups in general. 
However even the former operation 
could grow big and might be ex- 
tended if the farm surplus problem 
drove the Adiministration to desper- 
ate measures. 


Hurricane Hits 


New England Mills 


With some exceptions, New Eng- 
land textile mills went through the 
great hurricane and floods of Sept. 
21 amazingly well, considering the 
magnitude of the disaster which took 
about 600 lives and destroyed pos- 
sibly $300,000,000 in property in the 
northeastern States. Fortunately few 
persons have been reported killed in 
the textile industry, and well-built 
mills came through the 90 to 125 
miles-per-hour blow in most cases 
without irreparable damage. In the 
Fall River, New Bedford, Rhode Is- 


land and lower Blackstone valley 


districts, considerable injury was done 
to roofs, and there were serious fires in 
New London and New Bedford dur- 
ing the hurricane and in the week 
following. Falling trees tore down 
many hundreds of miles of electric 
distribution and some _ transmission 
circuits, cutting off purchased power 
supplies; but herculean efforts by 
utility companies restored most of this 
service by Sept. 6. 

Relatively small machinery and in- 
ventory losses are indicated. The 
large woolen and worsted mills along 
the Merrimac River suffered from 
flooded basements. It is estimated 
that about 20% of the electric motors 
in the affected textile mills may have 
to be replaced over a period of sev- 
eral months. Up to 12 inches of rain 
fell during the week in some areas, 
and along the southern shore high 
water wreaked immense hardships. 


Oppose Futures 
Change 


Responding to requests from cotton 
manufacturers and small shippers of 
raw cotton the Department of Agri- 
culture will probably hold hearings at 
an early date on the proposal to amend 
cotton futures contract to permit de- 
livery of staples in lengths of 1/32 in. 
between 4% in. and 1-1/16 in., inclu- 
sive, at fully quoted premiums. The 
present contract provides for full mar- 
ket value on % in. staple, and pen- 
alizes delivery of better staples on 
futures contracts by allowing only 
partial premiums for the better staples. 


Typical view of flooded textile 


Frank J. Knell, president of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, is ar- 
ranging a preliminary meeting in New 
York of protestors in this matter. 

Opponents of the proposal declare 
it would seriously lower the value of 
futures contracts and would give spec- 
ulators a wider range of activity. The 
plan was first proposed a year or so 
ago, but was given thumbs-down by 
the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, the National Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association, the Cotton 
Manufacturers Associations of Georgia 
and North Carolina, and the Southern 
Combed Yarn Spinners Association. 

Upon learning that certain large 
cotton shipping concerns were con- 
tacting individual cotton mill execu- 
tives in an effort to get them to en- 
dorse the plan against the advice of 
their several associations, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was called upon 
to conduct the hearings. 


Paterson Pact 
Aids Modernization 


Prospects for modernizing the equip- 
ment of the silk and rayon mills of 
Paterson, N. J., were viewed as 
strengthened by the agreement signed 
last month between the Silk and Rayon 
Manufacturers Association and the 
Textile Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee. The agreement ended a one-week 
strike—the shortest in Paterson’s tur- 
bulent history—which had affected 
some 2.500 workers in several hundred 
mills. A notable point about the con- 
tract is the omission of any restric- 
tion as to number of looms to be op- 
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erated per weaver. Previously all ef- 
forts to install automatic looms in 
Paterson—and thus improve the erst- 
while “silk city’s” competitive posi- 
tion—had been consistently opposed 
by the union. 

The chief wage provisions of the 
new pact follow: Piece goods rate, 
which is set at $1.12 per 100,000 picks, 
must give weaver total weekly earn- 
ings of $18 on normal loom assign- 
ment and $14 on any loom; loomfixers 
$25, warpers $22.50, auxiliary help 
$13. If earnings on piece basis are 
below the minimum for 80% then the 
piece rate shall be advanced to the 
minimum rate; if 80% of the workers 
at the new rate earn the minimum 
wage it shall be deemed that the rate 
is O. K. and the minority who do not 
come up to the minimum then will get 
only what they earn; any worker who 
earns less than 90% of the minimum 
wage is deemed sub-standard and is 
paid only what he earns. 


Textile Speakers 
at Garment Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the South- 
ern Garment Manufacturers Associa- 
tion in Atlanta. Ga., on Sept. 12 to 
14. W. J. Vereen. a cotton manufac- 
turer and a garment manufacturer as 
well, was reelected president. He is 
president of the Moultrie (Ga.) Cot- 
ton Mills. and of the Riverside Mfg. 
Co.. also of Moultrie. 

W. D. Anderson, president of Bibb 
Mfg. Co.. Macon, Ga., delivered a 
eulogy on the South, offering facts 
and figures to indicate its social and 
economic achievements many of which 
contradicted the recent report of the 
National Emergency Council to the 
President. He predicted the greatest 
agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment in the South during the next 25 
years that was ever witnessed in any 
similar time or section. “I look for the 
South to save the Nation,” he said. 

Donald Comer. chairman of the 
board of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
Ala.. also criticised the report on 
“Feonomic Conditions of the South” 
in that it did not distinguish between 
causes and effects. He asked for re- 
moval of such handicaps, as discrim- 
inatory freight rates, etc.. as prere- 
quisite for full realization of the 
South's possibilities. 

John A. Simmons. general plant 
manager. of Lanett (Ala.) Bleachery 
& Dve Works. gave the garment men 
useful facts about finished cottons. He 
described various classes of dyestuffs. 
told of problems of color matching 
and advised against mixing cloth from 
several lots. He also spoke of pre- 
shrunk goods and the effects of han- 
dling on shrinkage. 





W. J. Vereen (left), president, W. Gor- 
don McKelvey, counsel, of Southern 
Garment Mfrs. Association. 


Henry Miller, acting director, Trade 
Practice Conferences, Federal Trade 
Commission. spoke on the shrinkage 
rules and stated his opinion that they 
applied to garments as well as to 
piece goods. 


Management Con- 
gress Holds Session 


The outstanding event in the field 
of management took place in Wash- 
ington, D. C., during the week begin- 
ning Sept. 19 when the sessions of the 
Seventh International Management 
Congress was held. Leaders in this 
field from all over the world were pres- 
ent. Textile men were active in the 
programs. 

As an undercurrent, of course, was 
the grave uncertainty concerning the 
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ALLIANCE between silk ready-to-wear 
and silk piece goods, as symbolized in 
the above poster, was a feature of the 
fifth annual Silk Parade, held during 
the week of Sept. 19, under auspices of 
the International Silk Guild. ‘The event, 
in Which nearly 10,000 stores partici- 
pated, brought the message of silk to 


millions of consumers with a fanfare 
of publicity including display contests, 





radio and other media, 
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international situation, and many felt 
that a new challenge presented itself 
to management as the one surely non- 
political source of international un- 


derstanding, rather than international 
enmity. 


Clothiers Seek 


Longer Terms 


The clothing industry has made a 
formal request to wool textile manu- 
facturers that they change selling 
terms from the generally accepted 
1%—10 days, net 60, to 9%—10 days 
or 7% off four months. 

Julius H. Levy, secretary of the New 
York Clothing Manufacturers Ex- 
change, presented a petition signed by 
208 members, supported by nearly 
100 letters from out-of-town manufac- 
turers, to the executive board of the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers at a meeting presided over 


by Lewis Hird of Samuel Hird & Sons. 


Palm Beach 
Suits at $15.50 


The Goodall Co. on Sept. 18 an- 
nounced that $15.50 would be the re- 
tail price for standard lines of Palm 
Beach suits for the 1939 spring and 
summer season. This is a reduction 
of 13% from the price of $17.75 which 
prevailed during the retail season just 
past. It is the lowest price since 1933 
when they sold for $12.50. In 1934 they 
were sold at $18.50, high for the 
seven-year period. The new Goodall 
line comprises 30 models for business. 
sports and formal wear. 


Many Protest 
Federal Hosiery Mills 


Protests by textile and other bodies 
and individuals against the establish- 
ment of five hosiery mills in the South 
under auspices of the Farm Security 
\dministration, continued to reach the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture up 
to the end of September. The protests 
came from organizations including the 
National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers, the Throwsters’ Research 
Institute, the Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Manufacturers of America, and the 
(American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers: Representative George N. 
Seger, of Passaic, N. J., also sent a 
protest. 

Meanwhile. plans for the $2.500.000 
project to manufacture hosiery for 
distribution through Dexdale Hosiery 
Mills. Lansdale. Pa., were going ahead. 
Bids for construction of the Cumber- 
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land mill were to be asked immedi- 
ately and it was expected the mill 


would be in commercial operation by 
March or April, 1939. 


Unshrinkable Wool 


A new process for making wool 
unshrinkable has recently been pat- 
ented by three chemists connected 
with the United States War Depart- 
ment. The process consists essen- 
tially of treating the wool in tertiary 
amyl or buytl hypochlorite at 104° F. 
for approximately ¥% hr. It is stated 
that the treatment does not damage 
the wool. The government may use 
this process without payment of royal- 
ties for treating fabrics for uniforms. 
etc. 


Finishers’ Shrinkage 
Responsibilities 


Following a meeting at which San- 
forizers unanimously voted that they 
will not be responsible for statements 
made on labels by converters, cutters, 
or others as to the residual shrinkage 
of cotton fabrics, the National Associ- 
ation of Finishers of Textile Fabrics 
adopted a motion recommending that 
similar action be taken by all finishers 
performing any preshrinking pro- 
cesses. In line with that action, it 
was suggested that the following 
clause be placed on all quotations, 
confirmations of orders, invoices, etc., 
used by job and mill finishers where 
statements as to residual shrinkage 
are made: 

“Our responsibility for the state- 
ment of average percentage amount of 
residual shrinkage of the lot from 
which the piece was taken as stated 
on a label we attach to the piece 
goods is limited to the goods in the 
form delivered by us and ceases when 
the goods have been removed from 
the original wrapping and subjected 
to any handling. No responsibility is 
accepted for the shrinkage perform- 
ance or any statements made or labels 
used in connection therewith in gar- 
ments or articles manufactured from 
those goods.” 


Safety in the Mill 


Various phases of accident preven- 
tion work in textile mills are to be 
considered on Oct. 11, at the Silver 
Jubilee Safety Congress, at the Stevens 
Hotel. Chicago. Papers to be pre- 
sented before the textile section  in- 
clude “Textile Safety Effort Is Effec- 
tive.” by Jett M. Potts. West Point 
Mfg. Co., West Point. Ga.: and “Does 
Villave Accident Prevention Work Re- 
flect In The Mill?” by Hugh Comer. 
Avondale Mills. Sylacauga. Ala. 





A SCENE from ‘“‘Vyvyan Donner’s Fash- 
ion Forecast,” a motion picture pro- 
duced in technicolor by Truman Talley 
and just released through Twentieth 
Century-Fox. Associated Wool Indus- 
tries cooperated in preparing the wool 
sequence and has written to thousands 
of retailers urging promotion to tie in 
with the local showing of the film. The 
group shows a woman’s colorful coat— 
wine and blue nubby wool tweed—and 
a man’s leisure suit of natural covert 
cloth, 


Another feature of the textile section 
meeting is a debate on the subject 
“Are Penalties Necessary To Enforce 
Safety Rules?” The affirmative leader 
is A. J. Murphy, Judson Mills, Green- 
ville. S. C.; the negative leader, C. J. 
DeWitt, Safety Eng., Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


Personnel Program 


An interesting story of the per- 
sonnel program of the Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, written by E. Kent 
Swift. president and treasurer, is car- 
ried in the September issue of the 
Executive Service Bulletin, published 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


Factors’ Business Up 


The Credit Executive published by 
the New York Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion reports that factoring houses are 
reporting improvement in their busi- 
ness. Following a drop of 35 to 45% 
in the first half of 1938 from the 
similar period of 1937, recovery came 
in July. and August was almost on 
par with August, 1937. Credit losses 
in 1938 have been somewhat larger 
than in 1937. The majority looks for 
sales figures this fall to exceed those 
for 1937. Retailers’ purchases lately 
have been running 4 to 10% behind 
last year. Many factors feel that the 
retailer is keeping stocks at too low 
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a point. There is absence of specula- 
tion and the attitude of operators is 
hopeful but cautious. 


S.T.A. Activities 


The Gaston County Division of the 
Southern Textile Association held its 
fall meeting Sept. 30 at Gastonia, 
N. C. The Northern North Carolina- 
Virginia Division will meet Oct. 22 at 
Burlington, N. C., to discuss long- 
draft roving, general weaving prob- 
lems, and full-fashioned hosiery manu- 
facturing. 


Wool Goods Sell 
for Nearby 


During September there was a fair 
market for nearby deliveries of various 
kinds of wool fabrics, and jobbers 
were reported to be getting 25c. a 
yard premium for spot goods. This 
business represents the clean-up of the 
fall season, and spring lines which 
were supposed to have been opened by 
Sept. 15 had been delayed for several 
weeks. 

Men’s wear demands continue to 
favor stripes, but covert cloth has 
reached prominence not only in top 
coats but for suits and slacks. Wo- 
men’s wear is somewhat slower and 
much of the fall business seems to 
have been done. 

A number of mills are behind on 
delivery and the destructive hurricane 
which visited New England on Sept. 
21 further delayed deliveries by 
hampering transportation and damag- 
ing mills. 


Storm, Strike Slow 
Rayon Deliveries 


Rayon yarn sales were strong 
through most of September, several 
leading producers asserting that the 
month’s volume of deliveries probably 
would approximate maximum capac- 
ity. Stocks in producers’ hands were 
down to between four and six weeks’ 
supply, which is normal. End-Septem- 
ber reports, however, indicated that 
the hurricane and the trucking strike 
were appreciably delaying deliveries 
of yarn. 


Silk Creeps Up 


\ much-fluctuating gain which av- 
eraged to about two cents was regis- 
tered in raw silk during the month. 
Importers declared that war threats. 
instead of boosting silk, had held back 
an otherwise steady rise. Customers. 
especially the hosiery trade, feared a 
price slump if war came. and there- 
fore held back on buying, it was 
stated. The standard 78% quoted on 
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Commodity Exchange, New York, was 
$1.70% on August 29, and $1.72 on 
Sept. 23. 


Cottons Stronger 


Distinct progress was made in the 
cotton gray-goods market during Sep- 
tember despite adverse effects of the 
crop report, European war scares, 
New England floods, high produc- 
tion, and relatively heavy inventories 
in some lines. Following a slow start, 
there was a gradual improvement in 
sentiment. Sales of 38%-in., 64x60, 
5.35 print cloths were made at 4%¢c. 
throughout a good part of the month, 
up Je. or better from the low. Wide 
sheetings continued the sensation of 
the market and in some instances 
were sold ahead to Jan. 1. 


Fabric Market 


Uneven 


Fabric sales trend was uneven, with 
spun rayons more active even than 
in August; silk goods responded 
moderately to the impetus of the 
“Silk Parade” and it was expected 
that more definite benefits of that 
promotion would show in a few weeks. 
Rayon goods opened well after Labor 
Day but the international situation 
brought hesitancy in the second half 
of the month; prospects for October 
improved with the settlement of the 
European crisis. 


Weavers to Dine 
Producers 


Chief executives of all the major 
rayon yarn producing companies will 
be honor guests of the National Rayon 
Weavers Association, at the associa- 
tion’s annual dinner, Oct. 26, at the 
Harvard Club, New York. The as- 
sociation’s annual meeting will be 
held at 4:30 p.m.; this event, which 
as usual is to be executive session, 
will be followed by the dinner to the 
rayon producers. This is the second 
year that the producers have been 
guests at their customers’ annual 
cathering. 


Tops on Even Keel 


Wool tops ran through September 
on fairly even keel. Business was 
light on the exchange in harmony 
with trading in raw wool centers. It 
is estimated that stocks of apparel 
wools are higher than for three years 
by 15% or more. Spot tops on the 
New York exchange held close to 81¢ 


through the month. 
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At a meeting of the Southeastern 
Section American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists & Colorists held Sept. 
10 at Fort Benning, Ga., Fuller E. 
Callaway, Jr., president, Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga., spoke on 
“Ethics in Business.” W. G. Ware, 
superintendent of dyeing, Mooresville 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills, presented a 
technical paper on “Dyeing and Proc- 
essing of Rayon Staple.” Plans were 
discussed for the annual convention 
of the association, which will be held 
in Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 2 and 3. 


Commission Defines 


“Knitting Mills” 


Textile companies which do not 
own either factory buildings or mill 
sites, but do manufacture merchandise 
from their own materials on their own 
machines operated by their own hired 
labor, are entitled to identify them- 
selves as manufacturing concerns, ac- 
cording to a ruling of the Federal 
Trade Commission. The commission 


has held that Franklin Knitting Mills, 
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Inc., has the right to include the term 
“knitting” in its name and proceed- 
ings against that firm have been dis- 
missed. Harold R. Lhowe, counsel 
and managing director, National 
Knitted Outerwear Association said 
the decision would have far-reaching 
significance in the industry. 


Knit Goods Position 


September progress in the three 
knit goods branches was somewhat 
less than manufacturers had been led 
to expect; all divisions, however, were 
still in a fairly good position as 
October opened: hosiery held its own, 
underwear demand and prices both 
firmed slightly. outerwear movement 
of winter lines was rather slow. 


Patou’s Fall Color 


The color featured by Jean Patou 
of Paris, France, for the winter sea- 
son of 1938-39 is called “Cornaline.” 
Patou offers this in two tones, “clair” 
and “foncé.” The color on the front 
cover of this issue of TExTILE WorLpb 
is the closest match our printer could 
make of “Cornaline Clair.” 
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Andrews Meets Textile Groups 


Speaks at Birmingham, Gastonia and Boston 


EXTILE MEN, both North 

and South, had an opportunity 

to get a first-hand impression 
of Elmer Andrews, administrator 
of the wage-hours act, during the 
last two weeks. On Sept. 29 he 
spoke at Birmingham, Ala., before 
the Southern State Industrial Council. 
On Sept. 30 he was honor guest of the 
Southern Combed Yarn Spinners As- 
sociation at luncheon at the Gaston 
Country Club, Gastonia, N. C. On 
Oct. 6 he spoke at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, at the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, as noted else- 
where in this issue, in connection with 
the report of that meeting. 

Prior to the meeting at Birmingham, 
the Alabama Cotton Manufacturers 
Association distributed to its members, 
reprints of the editorial “Making the 
Wage-Hour Act Work” from the last 
issue of TEXTILE Wor LD. 

Addressing the Gastonia meeting, 
which was the first textile group be- 
fore which he appeared, Mr. Andrews 
pointed out that the Federal wage- 
hours act offers industry an oppor- 
tunity to earn more money because it 
will eliminate unfair competition and 
will tend to raise the purchasing 


power of those employees affected by 
it. This statement was made in 
answer to the first of a list of ques- 
tions submitted by the membership 


f 
if 
A {i 


and asked by R. D. Hall, president of 
the association. Prior to answering 
these questions, Mr. Andrews briefly 
described the organization of the 
wage-hours administration. Outstand- 
ing facts brought out in answer to the 
questions were as follows: 

There is a provision in the law for 
a differential for sub-standard workers 
—who will probably be considered on 
an individual basis. The administrator 
has nothing to do with setting up 
differentials for occupational jobs, in- 
dustry committees will decide on this. 
Chances are that one or two general 
classifications will be worked out 
rather than a large number of occu- 
pational differentials. The law does 
not discriminate between race, sex, 
etc., which means that negro outside 
laborers will be treated on the same 
basis as other employees. Truck 
drivers, cleaners and other persons 
employed by the mill but not operat- 
ing productive machinery will un- 
doubtedly be classed as textile work- 
ers. Companies will be _ protected 
from unjustified complaints of pres- 
sure groups by means of a thorough 
investigation of each case before it is 
called before the courts. 

Administration of the act will be 
through 12 regional offices similar to 
the Social Security organization. State 
labor departments may be delegated 
to enforce the law in some instances, 
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Elmer Andrews at luncheon of Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Associa- 


tion. Right to left: J. C. 


Roberts, new president of the association; Mr 


Andrews: R. D. Hall, retiring president, who presided; Mrs. Mildred G. 
Barnwell, executive secretary; O. Max Gardner, former Governor of North 


Carolina, who introduced Mr. Andrews; and Douglas G. 


of Texrire Worvp. 


Woolf, editor 


aided by Federal funds and direction. 
An effort is being made to keep “red 
tape” connected with administering 
the law to a minimum. The adminis- 
trator is now working on a plan where- 
by it is hoped that such reports as 
are necessary may be combined with 
the Social Security reports. 

The flexibility of the act is ex- 
pected to be safeguarded from bureau- 
cratic rigidity by changing rules from 
time to time as necessity arises. 

A list of industries engaged in inter- 
State commerce, according to the 
Supreme Court decision, will be issued 
shortly. In case of violation of the 
act, the wage-hours board will pre- 
pare the case against the offender, 
but it will be heard in the regular 
courts. No case will be brought up 
unless the board feels there is a real 
violation. The act does not affect ma- 
chine production, but it is hoped that 
the committee will make recommenda- 
tions in this direction which will be 
accepted by the industry. The ques- 
tion of how the supervisory force will 
be affected by the law has not yet 
been decided but something will be 
announced regarding this very soon. 
The 25c. minimum goes into effect 
midnight, Oct. 23. 

Mr. Andrews was introduced to the 
125 manufacturers present by former 
Governor O. Max Gardner, counsel 
for the cotton-textile industry, who 
described him as a man of strong 
character and ability, well-prepared 
for the job ahead of him. 

Charles A. Cannon, president of 
Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C.. 
and member of the wage-hours com- 
mittee, assured Mr. Andrews that the 
cotton-textile industry is 100% back 
of the administration of the new law, 
and that he believes it will be better 
for the industry than NRA was if 
there is not too much red tape in- 
volved in the enforcement. 

President Hall presented Mrs. Mil- 
dred G. Barnwell, secretary of the 
association, who in turn introduced 
the honor guests of the occasion. 
They included J. C. Roberts, of Gas- 
tonia, new president of the Southern 
Combed Yarn Spinners Association, 
James F. King, chief of publicity for 
the wage-hours administration, Mr. 
Cannon, member of the committee, 
W. M. McLaurine, secretary of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation, B. B. Gossett, of Charlotte. 
N. C., Mr. Gardner, Major A. L. Bul 
winkle, U. S. Representative of the 
district. and Douglas G. Woolf. edi 
tor of TextiLE Wor-p. 











Donald Nelson, 
dent, Sears, Roebuck & Co.. 
chairman of committee 


vice-presi- G. 


Edward Buxton, Andro- 
Mills, 
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R. I. (employer member) 


Charles A. Cannon, Cannon 


Providence, 


Mills, 





Kannapolis, 
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Wage-Hour Action Starts 


Textile committee, appointed by 


Elmer Andrews, gets to work 


N OCT. 11 the wage-hour Ad- 

ministrator’s industrial com- 

mittee No. 1 took over a large 
measure of responsibility for the fu- 
ture welfare of cotton, rayon and silk 
employers and their workers. Some 
knitting occupations may also be in- 
cluded. Upon the committee’s deter- 
minations, several months from now, 
also will largely depend eventual suc- 
cess of the labor standards movement 
in this country. Mr. Andrews him- 
self has said that the wage-hour act 
should have been called a “better busi- 
ness law.” In the long run, if it does 
not improve “business” for employers 
and workers and the public it must be 
counted a failure. That is a rough 
summary of Washington’s view at the 
outset. 

The primary human element in ad- 
ministration of the law is of course 
Mr. Andrews, and after him, the indi- 
viduals he chooses to serve on the com- 
mittees. The press and other observers 
and industrial visitors here in the 
capital soon agreed that the adminis- 
trator is a good man for the job. Now 
they seem to have reached the same 
conclusion regarding his textile com- 
mitteemen, many of whom are nation- 
ally known. In fact practically all 
of them are in Who’s Who. 

The complete membership of the 
textile committee follows: 

Representatives of Employers: G. 
Edward Buxton. Androscoggin Mills. 
Providence. R. I.; Charles A. Cannon, 
Cannon Mills, Kannapolis. N. C.; Rob- 
ert Chapman, Inman Mills. Spartan- 
burg. S. C€.: John R. Cheatham. 


Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga.: 
John Nickerson, Cheney Brothers, 
New York; Seabury Stanton, Hatha- 
way Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass.; 
Robert R. West, Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 
Representatives of Employees: Paul 
Christopher, TWOC, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Francis P. Fenton, A. F. of L., Bos- 
ton; Sidney Hillman, chairman of 
TWOC, New York: R. R. Lawrence, 


TWOC, Atlanta: Elizabeth Nord, 
TWOC. Manchester, Conn.; Emil 
Rieve, TWOC, Philadelphia (presi- 


dent, American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers); H. A. Schrader, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, 
Washington, D. C. 

Representatives of Public: Donald 
M. Nelson, vice-president, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., Chicago, chairman of the 
committee; Grace Abbott, Hull House, 
Chicago, formerly chief of Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor; P. O. 
Davis, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala.; E. L. Foshee, oil opera- 
tor, Sherman, Tex.: Louis Kirstein, 
president Filene & Co., Boston; 
George Fort Milton, publisher, Chat- 
tanooga News, Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Dr. George W. Taylor. economist and 
labor authority, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 

The procedure by which the com- 
mittee will arrive at its determina- 
tion is of course based in the law. 
and supplemented by Mr. Andrews. 
who instructed the committee much 
as a judge would instruct a jury. When 
the door closed on the committee's 
deliberations. the administrator passed 


out of the picture until the time comes 
for him to receive its recommenda- 
tions. Meanwhile the committee may 
ask him for data, or definition of rules 
of procedure, but otherwise Mr. An- 
drews cannot influence it any more 
than any other citizen might. He 
said at a press conference that he ex- 
pected to leave the committee strictly 
alone. All meetings will be closed, but 
wage-hour publicity men hope, at this 
writing, that the chairman will see fit 
to give out statemérits on progress 
following meetings, 

Briefly summarized, the adminis- 
trator’s instructions, given as “Rules 
and Regulations Applicable to In- 
dustry Committees”, are as follows: 
(1) Appointments to committees are 
the administrator’s responsibility; (2) 
the chairman of a committee may ap- 
point sub-committees, but two-thirds 
of the members may take over the 
power of appointment; (3) the ad- 
ministrator may convene an industry 
committee from time to time after 
initial setting of wage rates, to study 
need for and recommend changes: 
(4) committee and subcommittees 
meet in Washington unless adminis- 
trator or chairman designates other 
places: (5) committee meets at call of 
administrator or chairman; (6) two 
thirds of membership is a quorum and 
a majority makes decisions; (7) chair- 
man may ask for special assistants: 
(8) committeemen get $15 per day 
plus expenses: (9) upon being con- 
vened committee starts work at once: 
(10) committee will consider data 
from any interested persons. includ- 
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John R. Cheatham, Georgia- John Nickerson, Cheney Seabury Stanton, Hathaway R. R. West, Riverside & 
Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga. Bros., New York, N. Y. Mfg. Co. New Bedford, Don River Mills, Danville, 
(employer member) (employer member) Mass. (employer member) Va. (employer member) 


ing the administrator; (11) commit- 
tee and subcommittees may hear wit- 
nesses in executive or public session; 
(12) committees must keep records of 
all business; (13) the chairman may 
subpoena witnesses and records and 
may accept depositions; the adminis- 
trator may apply to a court for enforce- 
ment; (14) committeemen shall not 
make public any information obtained 
by committee, except with approval of 
Administrator; (15) witnesses will 
receive regular court mileage rates 
and usual deposition fees will be paid: 
(16) the Administrator may call for a 
report from committee at any time; 
(17) committee may recommend to 
the Administrator at any time that 
the scope or “definition” of an indus- 
try be modified or enlarged; (18) 
more about this one presently; (19) 
committee shall arrive at decisions by 
majority vote, and final recommenda- 
tions shall be accompanied by support- 
ing argument and signatures of all 
members; dissenters shall so sign, and 
give their reasons; (20) after report 
is submitted, the committee shall de- 
posit with the Administrator all of its 
documents; (21) if a committee fails 
or refuses to make recommendations 
the Administrator may dissolve it: 
(22) when a committee has submitted 
its report it shall cease to perform 
any functions; the administrator may 
dissolve it, or make changes in per- 
sonnel, or appoint an entirely new 
committee. 

Rule 18 is in effect a restatement of 
the declared policy of Congress in its 
Labor Standards Act. It says that 
the Government will try to eliminate 
labor conditions detrimental to the 
general well-being by establishing (in 
addition to other control) minimum 
wage rates between 25 and 40 c. In 
setting these rates it will try not to 
curtail employment substantially in 
any classifications, and will aim not to 
give competitive advantage to any 
group. In determining classifications 


and recommending wage rates for 
them, the committee is instructed in 
the words of the act that “no classifica- 
tion shall be made and no minimum 
wage rate shall be fixed solely on a 
regional basis.” This concession was 
made by Congress in favor of a strong 
minority which opposed regional dif- 
ferentials. 

Three major factors which the com- 
mittee is instructed to consider, again 
in the words of the law, are: (1) 
“competitive conditions as affected by 
transportation, living and production 
costs; (2) wages established for work 
of like or comparable character by 
collective labor agreements ... (3) 
wages paid for work of like or com- 
parable character by employers who 
voluntarily maintain minimum wage 
standards in the industry.” No classi- 
fications shall be made on the basis 
of age or sex. 

Until such time as the administrator 
may receive the committee's recom- 
mendations and issue his minimum 
wage order, the question facing many 
firms, beginning Oct. 24, is whether to 
comply with the statutory 25-c., 44- 
hour standards. The courts can en- 


force this law only upon employers 
engaged in interstate commerce. The 
law makes no attempt to define inter- 
state commerce, nor does it command 
the administrator to do so. Many 
observers believe this vagueness was 
intentional, to secure wide compliance 
through uncertainty. That may turn 
out to be the result in any case. Since 
TextTiLE Wor p’s report last month, 
Mr. Andrews has appointed Professor 
Calvert Magruder of Harvard law 
faculty to be general counsel. Mr. Ma- 
gruder is now making out three lists 
of industries: (1) Obviously in inter- 
state commerce; (2) Obviously in in- 
trastate commerce and (3) a border- 
line classification. Labor lawyers, 
and the administrator himself, advise 
borderliners to comply. If courts later 
find non-compliers covered, retro-active 
wages might be ordered. 

Even. after the textile committee’s 
minimum wage is ordered, woolens 
and worsteds, hosiery, some other knit 
goods, possibly home weaving, and 
other allied occupations not covered, 
will face the “interstate commerce” 
question unless and until they are 
pulled in by a future committee. 





George W. Taylor,  eco- 
nomist, University of Penn- 
sylvania (public member) 


Sidney Hillman, chairman 
of TWOC of the CIO (em- 
ployee member) 
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Hosiery Manufacturers 


Discuss labor legislation at 


ECENT social legislation and 
its effect on the southern hos- 


iery industry was the chief topic 
discussed at the annual convention of 
the Southern Hosiery Manufacturers 
Association, held Sept. 16 and 17 at 
the Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. 
Specifically, there were reports and 
round-table discussions on the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, the Wage- 
Hours Act, Government-financed hos- 
iery mills, and allied subjects. In 
addition, Dr. Gustavus W. Dyer, pro- 
fessor of economics, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn., analyzed the 
National Emergency Council’s much 
criticized economic report on the 
South. 

In a special report on the National 
Labor Relations Act, Taylor R. Dur- 
ham, secretary of the association, re- 
peatedly warned that the best policy 
is to avoid citation in the first place. 
However, if a mill should be charged 
with violation of the provisions, he 
made numerous which 
would be helpful to the manufacturer 
involved. A few of the more important 
points were as follows: 

The Act protects those who belong 


suggestions 


Asheville convention 





P.W. Eshelman, president and treasurer 
of Wilkes Hosiery Mills Co., North 
Wilkesboro, N. C., who was reelected 
president of S.H.M.A. 


to labor organizations but affords no 
protection to the employer. Avoid 
citation if possible, but if this cannot 
be done it is advisable to defend the 
case and enter all evidence for the 
mill. 

Many cases have been decided 
against the employer because of an 
“anti-union attitude.” Do not refuse 
to meet outsiders who say they repre- 
sent a majority of your employees. 





I. Earle Constantine, managing director, National Association of Hosiery 
Vanufacturers, New York, Mrs. Austin H. Carr, Durham, N. C., Abe Straus. 
ircher Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga., and Henry T. Bryan, Bryan Hosiery 
Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., former president of the Southern Hosiery Manu- 


facturers Association. 


2. R. K. Laros, R. K. Laros Silk Co., Bethlehem, Pa.. 
Penn Wilson, Charlotte, N. C., and R. D. McDonald, Charlotte. 


3. nam LL. 


Diggle, Dixie Mercerizing Co., Charlotte, manager of the golf tournament. 


4. Max Watson, Sterling Hosiery Mills, Inc., Spindale, N 
and N. P. Murphy, Oscar Heineman Co., Greensboro, N 


. C., R. H. Moore 
<: 5. AM: Neal, 


J. G. Neal, and W. W. Neal, Jr., all of Marion, N. C. 


Warn foremen to say nothing to em- 
ployees which could be construed in 
any way as derogatory to labor unions. 
Any sort of propaganda against the 
union will be held as adverse evidence 
in a hearing. Threatening to move or 
close down the mill is a violation of 
the law, as is an actual lockout. Have 
nothing to do with the formation of 
any employee organization which 
might be classed as a company union. 

Section 5, which deals with collec- 
tive bargaining, is the real crux of 
the Act. An employer is required to 
negotiate in good faith with repre- 
sentatives of the majority of employees 
and reach an agreement. It is a viola- 
tion to bargain with a minority group. 
The employer does not have to sign a 
preferential or closed shop agreement. 
The vacancies of striking employers 
can be filled with other workers—pro- 
viding the employer has in no way 
violated the Act. The employer is 
allowed to hire and fire as he pleases 
so long as he does not discriminate 
against union employees. Rather than 
have an election to determine the ma- 
jority group, it is better in some in- 
stances to ask for an investigation by 
a Department of Labor representative. 

Mr. Durham concluded his report on 
the National Labor Relations Act by 
saying that employers may possibly 
expect more liberal treatment in the 
future from the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board since recently a number 
of cases have been decided in favor 
of the employer, some have been with- 
drawn, and several have been reversed 
in the courts. 

With reference to the Wage-Hours 
Law. Secretary Durham emphasized 
in the beginning of a special report on 
this subject that Administrator An- 
drews appears to be a fair-minded man 
who wants to cooperate with industry 
as much as possible. Highlights of 
the law, as it affects the hosiery in- 
dustry, were touched on in part as 
follows: 

The matter of a differential is so 
hedged that it will be very difficult to 
The question is, does the in- 
dustry want a differential based on size 
of communities since a geographic 
division is prohibited? Specific prob- 
lems which must be decided soon are 
(1) what. if any. differential should be 
requested, (2) what minimum for each 
branch. and (3) what rate for learners 
and time for training. It was pointed 
out that there is no machinery limita- 


secure. 
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tion, and no work limitation provided 
the employee is paid time-and-a-half 
for overtime. The week is the desig- 
nated unit of time, and hours lost may 
be made up in the same week at regu- 
lar pay. The law has no bearings on 
State regulations already in effect. An 
effort will be made by the industry to 
secure a provision in the law which 
will take care of seasonal rushes. It 
was suggested that a time clock or 
special payroll record may be neces- 
sary to keep up with the exact num- 
ber of hours each employee works. 

Earl Constantine, managing director 
of the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, in a brief impromptu 
talk pointed out that the object of the 
Wage-Hours Act is to raise wages as 
soon as possible to the 40c. level. 
While this will not greatly affect the 
full-fashioned branch, he suggested 
that the seamless manufacturers make 
an investigation as to the highest point 
wages can be increased without caus- 
ing a curtailment of buying by the 
public. The seamless division of the 
association later asked Mr. Durham to 
compile facts and figures on seamless 
hosiery costs so that a definite stand 
could be taken to protect the markets. 

Direct action of the association in- 
cluded two resolutions. The first “de- 
plored the action of the Administra- 
tion” in establishing hosiery mills in 
connection with homestead projects. 
but since they are to be set up anyway 
it asked that they be confined to manu- 
facturing types of products regularly 
purchased by the Government. The 
other resolution asked for an amend- 
ment to the National Labor Relations 
Act embracing the following points: 
(1) permit employers to share with 
employees the right to ask for an 
election relative to collective bargain- 
ing. (2) prevent union coercion of 
workers and safeguard the right of 
employees to work regardless of union 
affiliation, (3) require that NLRB use 
the same rules of evidence as regular 
courts, (4) prohibit sit-down strikes 
or the damaging of an employer's 
property during labor disputes. (5) 
make labor unions responsible for 
contracts and give employer right to 
file complaint against the union. 

The economic report on the South 
by the National Emergency Council 
was dramatically and humorously dis- 
sected by Dr. Dyer. the only outside 
speaker on the program. Citing in- 
numerable statistics, he attempted to 
show that the South is as well off as 
other sections in the matter of bank 
deposits, surface-treated roads. farm 
mortgages, etc. Typical of his re- 


marks was a statement that in 1930 
less than 31% of all the farms in the 
South were mortgaged as compared 
with 40% for the entire United States. 

Present officers were reelected to 


They are P. 


serve for another year. 





6. A. H. Carr, Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C., Dan Blevin, Chatta- 
nooga, J. B. Frierson, Chattanooga, and A. S. Schautz, Scranton, Pa. 7. Gene 
Shea, Unique Knitting Co., Acworth, Ga. P. H. Thompson, Textiles, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C., Jim Huff, Jr., Rockwood Mills, Inc., Rockwood, Tenn., Bud 


Johnston, Chattanooga 





8. N. W. Ashe, Ashe Hosiery Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., George R. West, Dixie 
Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, Mac McCarty, Charlotte, and French Campbell, 
Charlotte. 9. J. Hal Asbury, Nick-A-Jack, Inc., Chattanooga, Dudley Bryan, 
Chattanooga, G. N. Porges, New York, and E. W. McMillin, Chattanooga 
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10. E. H. Goode and J. F. Wilson, Marshall Field & Co., Hosiery Mill, Field- 
ale, Va., B. R. Hunter, Black Mountain Hosiery Mills, Inc., Black Mountain, 
N. C., J. W. Wollen, High Point, N. C. 11. Frank Dudley, Climax Hosiery 
Wills, Athens, Ga., A. B. Cutting, New York, R. O. Huffman, Morganton 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Co., Morganton, N. C., Frank Bowers, Drexel Knit- 


ting Mills, Drexel, N. C. 


W. Eshelman, North Wilksboro, N. C., 
president; T. Floyd Dooley, Johnson 
City, Tenn., vice-president and chair- 
man of the seamless division; J. H. 
McEwen, Burlington, N. C., vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the  full- 
fashioned division; Fritz Seifart, Char- 
lotte, N. C.. treasurer, and Taylor R. 
Durham, Charlotte, executive secre- 
tary. New directors elected for two 
years included R. P. Shapard, Griffin, 
Ga.; A. S. Fortune, LaFayette, Ga.; C. 
G. Burton, Lynchburg, Va.; E. W. 
MeMillin, Rossville. Ga.: W. F. Carr, 
Durham, N. C.; John K. Voehringer, 
Greensboro. N. C.: A. F. Garrou, Val- 
dese. N. C.. C. F. Rogers. Laurens, S. C. 


At the banquet Friday night, Henry 
T. Bryan, Jr., of Chattanooga, former 
president of the association, awarded 
the golf prizes in his own inimitable 
style. Winners were Bud Johnston, 
low gross; Selma Fortune. first low 
net; Bob Huffman, second low net; 
W. T. Cheatham, third low net. Other 
low net winners in order were Frank 
Bowers, N. P. Murphy. George Szabo, 
Bob Baker, P. H. Thompson, Mrs. A. 
H. Carr, Henry Bryan. C. W. Causey, 
Jr., and A. G. Schautz. Sam Diggle, 
of Dixie Mercerizing Co., Charlotte, 
officiated over the golf tournament as 
manager in his usual capable and 
efficient manner. 
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J. €. Roberts 
President 


Combed Yarn Spinners Elect 


HE Southern Combed Yarn Spin- 

ners Association at its annual 
meeting in Gastonia, Sept. 8, elected 
J..C. Roberts as president to succeed 
R. D. Hall who has held that position 
for the last two years. Mr. Roberts 
is an assistant to A. G. Myers, receiver 
of Textiles-Inc. Other officers elected 
were: first vice-president, i H. Line- 
berger, Acme Spinning Co., Belmont, 
N. C.; second vice-president, L. L. 
Hardin. manager, Hampton Spinning 
Mills, Clover, S. C.; treasurer, T. L. 
Wilson. Ruby Mills, Gastonia, N. C.; 
executive secretary, Mildred G. Barn- 
well. Gastonia, N. C. 





H. Lineberger aa; Ea; 


The following were elected di- 
rectors: C. J. Beaver, China Grove 
Cotton Mills, China Grove, N. C.; C. 
C. Dawson, Cramerton Mills Co., 
Cramerton, N. C.; J. A. Groves, Wis- 
casset Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C.; 
R. D. Hall, Stowe Thread Co., Bel- 
mont, N. C.; R. H. Kale, Mebane Yarn 
Mills. Mebane. N. C.; T. H. McKin- 
ney, American Yarn and Processing 
Co., Mt. Holly, N. C.; A. G. Myers, 
Textiles-Inc., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl A. 
Rudisill, Carlton Yarn Mills, Cherry- 
ville, N. C.; Richard Thatcher, Stand- 
ard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; J. S. Wilcox, Johnston Mfg. 





Hardin 
Ist vice-president 2nd vice-president 
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Mildred G. Barnwell 
Executive secretary 


Co., Charlotte, N. C.; T. L. Wilson, 
Ruby Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C.; 
A. K. Winget, Efird Mfg. Co. 

In recognition of his long and con- 
structive service, Mr. Hall, the retir- 
ing president, was presented with a 
set of golf clubs and bag. A. G. 
Myers made the presentation. 

The association, at its meeting, 
adopted the Yarn Rules of 1938. Other 
features of the annual meeting in- 
cluded talks by R. W. Boys. presi- 
dent, Green River Mills, Tuxedo, N. 
C., and William M. McLaurine. secre- 
tary of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association. 


enier Club Outing 


The Denier Club, composed of rayon 
varn salesmen, New York Metropolitan 
area, held its annual meeting and out- 
ing, Sept. 15, at the Westchester Coun- 
try Club, Rye, N. Y. The event brought 
together nearly 60 salesmen and their 
customers in the various _ textile 
branches. At the dinner-meeting, fol- 
lowing golf and other sports, J. H. 
Hammes, of American Viscose Corp., 
was elected president, Jerome Lewy, of 
North American Rayon Corp.,  vice- 
president, and Chas. Carvin, of Indus- 
trial Rayon Corp., secretary-treasurer. 
Speakers paid warm tribute to work of 
R. G. Daly, retiring president. Win- 
ners at the various events were: Golf 
R.G. Daly, N. Wentworth, G. Schottland, 
horse-shoe pitching—Richard Martin. 


(1) J H. Hammes, American Viscos 
Corp., newly elected president (2) Good 
fellows get together—left to right: J. D 


Hallaren, of North American Rayor 
‘orp., Harold Chapell, of American Bem 


g Cory ind Jerome Lewy, the ever 
busy club secretary (3) Louis Malina 
Malina Co (4) Richard C. Marti 
Rayo I) on, Io I duPont de 
Nemours & CC (5) R. G. Daly, retiring 
pr dent of the club (6) Cheerful 

1 | ff W ID. Benson, America 
Viscose Cor passes out the filthy lucrs 


} 5 f (7) The photograph 


t S. Van Vliet, of Colonial M is 
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Public Relations 


Emphasized at the annual meeting of National 


Association of Cotton Manufacturers 


HE widespread interest’ which 

industry is manifesting in the 

broad subject of public relations 
was clearly reflected in the program 
of the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers in Boston, Oct. 6. The address 
of the president at the banquet, and 
the report of the secretary both em- 
phasized the need for building up a 
public appreciation and understand- 
ing of the real part played by indus- 
try. 

Furthermore the addresses by El- 
mer Andrews. wage-hour act Admin- 
istrator, and by W. Ellison Chalmers, 
secretary of the commission which 
studied industrial relations in Great 
Britain and Sweden, dealt with one, 
and a most vital, phase of public 
relations. So did the report on cot- 
ton mill accidents and their preven- 
tion, submitted by Charles H. For- 
saith, 

Finally, the broad consideration of 
the possibilities of vertical integra- 
tion, discussed by Fessenden’ 5S. 
Blanchard and Hiram S. Davis in- 
volved important public — relations 


angles. 
Elmer Andrews’ Address 


\ tribute to the cotton-textile in- 
dustry. as a group “which probably 
more than any other employer group, 
is responsible for the Federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act,” was paid by 
Elmer Andrews, Administrator of that 
act. who recalled that the industry 
led the way in 1933 under the NRA 
and is doing so again. 

Dwelling particularly upon the 
special part which the textile indus- 
try played in the effort toward re- 
habilitation, Mr. Andrews remarked 
that the industry made a real contri- 
bution to the economic stability of the 
nation. 

“The gains made at that time are 
worthy of attention.” he said. “After 
less than two years of code regulation 
for industry. as a whole, the weekly 
average income of workers was_ in- 
creased 126% and employment rose 
18 to 19%. 

“Upon the invalidation of — the 
N.LR.A.. the textile industry made 
every effort to maintain the stand- 
ards which had been set, but, as you 
well know. this is difficult te do. In 
every industry. there is an irrespon 
sible or hard-pressed minority bent 
on profit-taking and on competing, 





Russell T. Fisher, reelected 
president, N.A.C.M. 


not by excellence of output, but by 
cutting wages. Sav 

“Such a situation, if allowed to go 
unchecked, produces disaster. Re- 
member that five years ago, factory 
pay rolls were the lowest since the 
turn of the century. Actual wages 
were lower and hours of work longer 
than at any time since the World 
War. Employment was lower than at 
any time since 1910. . . 

“The movement for some form of 
Federal regulation of wages and 
hours gained momentum. — In that 
movement the textile industry, draw- 
ing upon a wealth of experience, was 
prominent, and its proposals are sub- 
stantially embodied in the law as 
finally passed.” 

John F. Greene presided at the 





Public Relations 


“The voice of an aroused and 
arrested public is far more potent 
than that of industry. If one repre- 
sentative from each mill organization 
would agree to deliver one address 
every year, and two representatives 
from each large organization would 
follow a similar practice, the New 
England public would be provided 
with many times the volume of in- 
formation about this industry that 
it is now possible to make public. 
The association’s publicity depart- 
ment would gladly provide speech 
material and any other assistance 
that might be needed.”’—From the 
report of the secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers. (See Public Relations Sec- 
tion in this issue, commencing on 
page 67.) 





morning session. Mentioning the lack 
of labor harmony in this country, he 
introduced W. Ellison Chalmers of 
the United States Dept. of Labor, 
who was chairman of the commission 
which recently investigated labor 
relations in England and Sweden with 
a view toward analysing the basis for 
the relative industrial peace to be 
found in those two countries. Mr. 
Chalmers said that the commission 
found a similarity in pattern in the 
labor relations of the two countries, 
and recognized the utility of applying 
the principles to the United States 
despite differences in conditions. He 
said that labor standards (hours. 
wages, conditions) were set in both 
England and Sweden by collective 
agreements, with employers and em- 
ployees strongly — organized. In 
Sweden unions are industrial; in 
England largely craft, with a few 
industrial and some general unions. 
The agreements are national in scope 
with local variations permitted. The 
necessary machinery in each country 
was set up after a period of bitter 
industrial strife. The relation between 
employer and employee is a_ co- 
operative one inside the machinery 
set up and recognized as vital for 
their mutual prosperity. 

Chairman Greene introduced the 
final speaker of the morning session 
with the comment that as only one- 
third of the accidents in textile mills 
are due to mechanical causes, the 
remaining two-thirds offered a fruit- 
ful field for accident prevention. 

The “Safe Practice Pamphlet,” pre- 
pared by a special committee and 
published by the National Safety 
Council, was formerly presented to 
the Association at this year’s con- 
vention by Charles H. Forsaith, super- 
intendent of Jackson Mills. Nashua 
Mfg. Co. The N.A.C.M. is the father 
of this pamphlet, as Mr. Forsaith 
pointed out. The speaker, who is 
chairman of the special committee 
which prepared it. believes that this 
pamphlet holds the key to the redue- 
tion of accident hazards in any cot- 
ton mill, providing it is put into use. 
He suggested that members get enough 
of the pamphlets so that each over- 
seer and second-hand in the mill can 
have one. 

Turning to the accident record of 
the textile industry, he pointed out 
that textile mills continue to have 
low injury rates in comparison with 
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John F. Greene, who 
presided at morning session 


other industries. Mentioning indi- 
vidual performances, he said that for 
the year 1937 the Council’s records 
showed the following mills having the 
best records: For large units, Clark 
Thread Co., Newark, N. 33 for 
medium units, Pelzer (S. C.) Plant 
of Kendall Co.: for small units, Tal- 
ladega (Ala.) Plant of Bemis Bag 
Co. The latter passed the full year 
without a loss time accident. 

The other members of Mr. For- 
saith’s committee are: J. Frank Mor- 
rissey, Interlaken Mills: Robert J. 
McConnell, Whitin Machine Works: 
Prof. Gilbert Merrill. Lowell Textile 
Institute: Arthur S. Johnson, Ameri- 
ean Mutual Liability Insurance 


Co.; Russell T. Fisher, N.A.C.M. 
Vertical Integration Report 


One of the important features of the 
convention was the opportunity it 
afforded members of the association 
to learn at first hand concerning the 
report entitled “Vertical Integration 
in the Textile Industries,” prepared 
by the Industrial Research Depart- 
ment of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce. University 
of Pennsylvania, under a grant by the 
Textile Foundation and at the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Eco 
nomic Research of the U.S. Institute 
for Textile Research. Fessenden S. 
Blanchard, division manager of Pacific 
Mills, and chairman of the last-named 
committee, gave a clear and illuminat- 
ing analysis of this report and_ its 
significance. He was introduced by 
Col. G. Edward Buxton who presided 
at the afternoon session. 

Mr. Blanchard told the way in 
which the report happened to be 
written and then suggested a few 
“high spots” which might seem of 
practical use to some companies. 

He left with his hearers the sug- 
gestion that each company select one 
man in the organization with analyt- 
ical ability. imagination and a knowl 
edge of the company’s own problems, 
and ask him to read the study care- 


fully and report back on the parts 
that are significant to the particular 
situation confronting his company. 

Summary of this report appeared 
in July TextiLe Worip (page 41). 

Prof. H. S. Davis, Industrial Re- 
search Dept., Wharton School of 
Commerce and Finance, University of 
Pennsylvania, who had conducted the 
survey and developed the report spoke 
on “Making Vertical Integration Work 
in Styled Textiles.” He listed the 
major obstacles as (1) difficulty of 
coordinating production and _ sales, 
(2) the pyramiding of risks, (3) de- 
lay in meeting changing market con- 
ditions. He expressed belief that 
these could be overcome (1) if the 
seat of authority was close to the 
market, (2) by anticipating consumer 
style preferences, (3) if the company 
was only partly integrated. 


President’s Banquet Remarks 


The growth of governmental ac- 
tivities as a significant part of the 
cotton manufacturing enterprise was 
emphasized by Russell T. Fisher, 
president, in his address at the ban- 
quet. He referred to the build-up 
now being attempted to force another 
processing tax on cotton; the so-called 
monopoly investigation; the wage- 
hour bill, ete. 

Touching on the outlook, he said 
that the indication was for increased 
activity during the next six months. 
If the mills will hold production down 
to actual demand, he added, that 
should be a period in which profits 
will again be possible. 

He also dwelt again on public rela- 
tions policies, which were emphasized 
in his report as secretary. “We 
believe industry should conduct its 
affairs with due regard for employees 
and the public.” he said. “On the 
other hand _ intelligent self-interest 
requires that employees and the pub- 
lic extend to deserving industry the 
strongest support.” 

Among the honor guests intro- 
duced at the banquet were: Prof. 
H. S. Davis. F. S. Blanchard, John 
KF. Greene who were also speakers 





Avoiding Circus Atmosphere 


“The Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 was designed and will be ad- 
ministered as permanent and not 
temporary legislation. We do not 
propose to surround it with panic 
psychology. We propose to go 
slowly, cautiously, and as surely as 
we can. We propose to avoid the 
slightest suggestion of a circus atmos- 
phere. Nobody is on trial for any- 
thing. Employers who cooperate 
with industry committees in submit- 
ting vital facts about the operations 
in their industry will be protected.” 
—Elmer Andrews at N.A.C.M. con- 
vention. 
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F. S. Blanchard, who 


spoke at afternoon session 


at the business sessions; and Dr. 
Claudius Murchison, president, Cot- 
ton Textile Institute; John F. Cheat- 
ham, president, and W. L. McLaurine, 
secretary of American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association; Ray Bell, presi- 
dent Cotton Textile Merchants Asso- 
ciation; Frank I. Neild, past presi- 
dent, N.A.C.M. 

The annual election of officers put 
into office the following slate: Presi- 
dent, Russell T. Fisher; vice-presi- 
dents, C. F. Broughton and W. F. 
Staples: directors for three years, 
Albert Crossman, R. C. Dick, Irving 
Kent, J. F. Morrissey, H. G. Nichols. 

The association accepted the an- 
nual report of the treasurer and 
went on record as endorsing the effort 
to put trading in cotton baled with 
cotton bale covering, on a net weight 
basis. Robert Anthony presided at 
the business session. Samuel Powel 
offered the report of the nominating 
committee and Brackett Parsons pre- 
sented the resolutions. 

The important activities carried on 
by the association throughout the 
year were reflected in the various 
reports distributed, but not read, at 
the convention. These included the 
reports of the secretary. the Cotton 
Committee, and the New England 
Cotton Freight Bureau. 

The secretary's report reviewed 
such activities as the appearances in 
Washington in connection with the 
wage-hour bill, the undistributed 
profits tax, the hearings of the Senate 
Committee on Unemployment, the 
hearings on the United Kingdom 
Trade Agreement, the setting of mini- 
mum wages under the Walsh-Healy 
Act, etc., etc. 

Particular emphasis was given in 
this report to the importance of con- 
sistent public relations programs on 
the part of the industry and its indi- 
vidual manufacturers in order that 
the public may be fully informed con- 
cerning the part industry plays in 
our national economy. 


_— —_—_——_  —— 
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Textiles in South America 


Brazil raises 2,000,000 bales of cotton 
and operates 2,500,000 cotton spindles 


We continue the survey of 
the textile industry in South 
America, with a _ glance at 
Brazil, the largest country, terri- 
torially and in population, of 
the Latin American group; also 
a word on Ecuador. Last month 
we reported on Argentina. 


the textile manufacturing plants 

in South America, about 500 es- 
tablishments out of a total for the 
continent of nearly 1,250. The cotton 
industry is of appreciable size, the 
1935 census listing two and a half 
million spindles. Agriculturally cot- 
ton is important, for, with 6,090,000 
acres under cultivation, Brazil already 
produces two-thirds of the South 
American total. The out-turn might 
well be much increased as the soil and 
climate are said to be favorable over a 
tremendous area. The crop is stated 
to be limited only by labor, transporta- 
tion and insect pests. 

The population of Brazil is 42,395,- 
000. The industrial areas are con- 
centrated near Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo, and several other cities, while 
Brazilian agriculture is far-flung and 
its products diverse. In the northern 
states about 750,000 bales of cotton 
are raised annually and in the southern 
states about 1,250,000 bales. About 
900,000 bales are exported, of which 
Great Britain takes about one-third. 
These figures are given in equivalent 
American bales. 

There is sericulture also in Brazil 
and the annual out-turn is reported 
at 15,000,000 Ibs. of cocoons. The re- 
sulting silk is consumed locally. 


Btw contains about 40% of 


Textile Industry’s Equipment 


The Brazilian cotton industry in- 
cludes some 338 mills operating 2.532.- 
342 spindles and 81,158 looms, and is 
estimated to have an investment of 
$36,525,526. The wool goods indus- 
try includes 20 establishments with 
27,710 spindles and 888 looms. The 
knitting industry is credited with 5,170 
knitting machines, and in addition 
operated 29,400 cotton spindles. The 
silk industry comprises 82 mills with 
2.846 looms and sufficient machinery 
to turn out 3,500,000 prs. of silk 
hosiery annually. There are two 
rayon yarn producers with an output 


of 3,500,000 Ib. There are also about 
10 jute mills operating 3,960 looms. 

The cost of living in Brazil is de- 
scribed as high. This is particularly 
true from the standpoint of the wage 
earner as wage levels are low. The 
working-man is, however, protected by 
law to the extent of the 8-hour day 
and 48-hour week. A spinner in the 
Sao Paulo district operates only about 
one-quarter the number of spindles 
commonly operated in the United 
States. 

Out of total value of $7,300,000 of 
textile and related machinery exported 
last year by United States, to Latin 
America, Brazil took $1,309,000. U. S. 
cotton cloth exports in 1937 to the 
same area totaled $10,200,000 of which 
Brazil took not over $700,000. 

An American cotton spinning mill 
is now being planned for Sao Paulo 
and Joseph C. Cobb (formerly with 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., Honea Path, S. C.) 
is in charge. It will spin 60s to 120s 
combed yarn from Brazilian cotton on 
10,000 American-made spindles. 

Mr. Cobb, when seen recently, after 
his preliminary visit to South America 
spoke of his trip as follows: 

“Brazil appears a promising field 
for the manufacture of quality textiles. 
The domestic industry in existence is 
comparatively large, but the majority 
of the mills make coarse goods com- 
parable to those made in the South 
30 years ago. Most of the machinery 
in use is of British make. Brazilian 
capital controls nearly all of the mills. 
We plan to use Brazilian cotton of 1°¢ 





to 14% in., some of which is being 
shipped to the United States for ex- 
perimental use in connection with the 
machinery we are having built. Qual- 
ity of the cotton is excellent and there 
seems to be no reason why fine yarns 
should not be made from it. Brazilian 
labor, while not as efficient as Ameri- 
can labor, is satisfactory taking into 
consideration the low wage standards. 
Commission houses are nearly un- 
known and most of the mills have their 
own salesmen. The Government pro- 
tects the domestic industry from for- 
eign competition and from over-ex- 
pansion at home.” 


Ecuador Has a Small Industry 


Ecuador, on the west coast of South 
America, has a small textile industry 
and grows some cotton. Its textile 
mills number about 19 divided as 
follows: 12 cotton mills, 4 woolen 
mills, 3 knitgoods plants. The woolen 
mills make cotton mixtures chiefly 
and one of the knitgoods plants also 
produces rugs. There was no informa- 
tion at hand on the amount of equip- 
ment but textile employees number 
about 3,500. The climate is distinctly 
tropical. 

Ecuador has had no census. but 
an estimate places the population at 
about 3,000,000. Some effort to grow 
cotton is reported and the out-turn 
in 1936-7 was 10,600 bales. It is under 
stood that this is consumed locally. 
though some has lately been exported 
to Germany. 
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Nep Count 
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Quick and simple method permits check-up of 
quality of work done by cotton card 


TEPS MAY be of many types and 
various sizes. A nep, according 
to a broad classification, can be 

considered as any fault that is due 
to the presence of any fiber or mate- 
rial other than normal cotton fibers. 
Ordinarily, true neps stand out from 
the surface of the yarn or cloth more 


than do small pieces of seed or leaf 


trash. While brushing,  singeing. 
shearing, bleaching. and calendering 
tend to reduce the prominence of 
these imperfections seen in the gray 
cloth, many can be plainly seen in 
the finished cloth by holding it up 
to a strong light. 

While the classification of neps as 
to type may not be a matter of great 
importance to the carder, the extent 
of their presence in the web is a 
matter worthy of more consideration. 
The quality of carding is determined 
by the evenness and cleanliness of 
the web. A traditional custom of boss 


carders is the breaking out of a 
small section of the card web and 
holding it to the light for examination. 
By experience, the quality of the 


By E. H. HELLIWELL 


carding can be roughly estimated as 
good, fair, or poor, depending upon 
the amount of foreign matter in the 
web. Some of the more common 
types of foreign matter which mar 
the appearance of the finished prod- 
uct and cause increased end break- 
age are true neps, fragments of seed 
coat, leaf trash, matted dried fibers. 
Cic. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin No. 396, “Neps and Similar 
Imperfections in Cotton,” which con- 
tains pertinent information, is worth- 
while reading for mill men. A sum- 
mary of the more important points 
is given below: 


Most of the small imperfections can be 
divided into two groups; namely, neps 
proper and fragments of seed coat. Neps 
proper consist only of tangled fibers. 
rhin-walled fibers enter into the greatest 
number of neps and thick-walled fibers 
into the least. Seed-coat fragments are 
of two kinds: fragments pulled from the 
chalazal end of mature seeds and frag- 
ments of motes crushed during ginning. 


The neps present in a given sample 


may be the result of the combined in- 





Fig. 1. Specimen on mat, with ruled glass (4x4 in.) for nep counting 


fluence of at least two main factors: the 
specific characteristics of the particular 
cotton and the type of treatment to 
which it has been subjected. No essen- 
tial difference has been found between 
the composition of neps in ginned cotton 
and those in products of the manufac- 
turing processes. The number of neps 
appears to be increased during the manu- 
facturing processes. 

Fifteen kinds of neps are differentiated 
according to the type or types of fibers 
entering into their composition. One au- 
thority quoted (F. Summers) considers 
neps in yarn to be all those faults that 
are due to the presence of any fiber 
- material other than normal cotton 
fibers, 


It is good policy for the practical 
carder to accept Summers’ broad 
definition of neps and seek the re- 
moval and prevent the formation of 
all foreign matter in the card web. 
However, it is difficult to understand 
how the drawing, roving, and spin- 
ning operations can increase the 
number of neps, except by breaking 
up the larger into smaller ones. In 
fact, an examination of clearer waste, 
flyer waste, and roller-beam drop- 
pings will prove that many neps are 
removed during these processes, even 
though a slight cockle may often 
give the appearance of neps in the 
yarn. On the other hand, it is gen- 
erally admitted that faulty ginning. 
picking, and carding can _ increase 
the number of neps in cotton. 

The cotton lap at the back of the 
card may be abnormally neppy, so 
that even though the card may have 
removed a large part of the neps in 
the lap, it will still produce an un- 
usually neppy sliver. The condition 
of the web will not indicate the 
amount of neps removed by the card. 
However, a method of comparing the 
amount of neps in the lap to the 
amount in the web would indicate 
the efficiency of the card in nep 
removal and show the necessity for 
change in settings or speeds in order 
to obtain the desired degree of clean- 
liness. 

A good method for comparing nep 
content is to compare the actual count 
in small weighed specimens from the 
lap and from the web. The gram is 
used as the basic unit weight in gov- 
ernment research work. However, 
that unit will be found to be too 
large for convenient handling and 
quick counting in actual operation. 
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A 1-grain selected representative spe- 
cimen is sufficiently large for practi- 
cal comparative purposes. 

In preparing a specimen for count- 
ing, a piece of representative cotton 
weighing 4 or 5 grains should first 
be selected and thoroughly torn apart 
into a loose fluffy mass, free from 
large matted bunches. A 1-grain spe- 
cimen weighed from this should fairly 
represent the entire sample. 

One of these prepared 1-grain spe- 
cimens should be spread evenly on a 
dark napped surface (4x4 in.), or a 
piece of glass may be used. Counting 
will be facilitated by placing a light 
under the glass. A piece of ruled 
glass is placed over the mounted spe- 
cimen as illustrated in Fig. 1. The 
parallel lines are ruled } in. apart, 
and the counting is done in each suc- 
cessive division until the entire area 
covered by the specimen has been 
counted. It is difficult to obtain a 
correct count without the aid of the 
ruled glass or some similar contri- 
vance to divide the area into small 
sections. A pick glass or other mag- 
nifying glass should be used to de- 
tect the smaller imperfections. 

The number of nep counts required 
to give consistent average results, in- 
dicative of actual nep content in a 
given specimen, will vary according 
to different practices and opinions. 
The operation is so rapid and simple 
that any reasonable number of counts 
can be taken in a short time. 

A variation of the above method, 
which eliminates the necessity of 
weighing the specimen and still gives 
fairly accurate comparative results, is 
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effected by placing a napped mat or 
a piece of glass of suitable size under 
the center of the web as it leaves 
the doffer comb; then (with the doffer 
stopped) a piece of ruled glass is 
placed directly on the web held on 
the mat. When the inclosed web is 
lifted out, it is ready for counting. 
This method, which makes use of the 
unit area instead of the unit weight, 
is more rapid; and, where the sliver 
weight per yard remains constant, the 
weight per given area varies only 
slightly. 

Ruled forms for recording the re- 
sults of nep counts can be made as 
shown in the illustration. Small sam- 
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Fig. 2. Nep array (84x54 in.) for comparing the work of the 
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recording neps 


ples of stock corresponding to speci- 
mens counted can be followed through 
to the finished product as illustrated 
in Fig. 2. Nep-count standards can 
be set up, and settings and speeds 
varied to produce work meeting these 
standards. 

These nep count records will prove 
or disprove, with a fair degree of 
accuracy, the following pertinent 
statements relating to cotton carding: 

l. Speeding up the flats is often 
more effective and economical than 
slowing down the doffer. 

2. The front or percentage plates 
can be set to increase the amount of 
waste taken out by the flats without 
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actually increasing the removal of 
neps. 

3. Cylinder wire 110s, doffer 120s, 
and flats 120s are the best counts of 
wire for medium yarn numbers. 

4. A standard lickerin speed of 
approximately 450 r.p.m. will produce 
the best results. 

5. The condition and setting of the 
lickerin has an important effect upon 
the quality of the carding. 

6. Progressive flat settings remove 
more neps than do constant settings. 

7. A doffer speed of 10 to 12 r.p.m., 
a sliver weight of 52 to 58 grains, 
and a production of 10 to 12 lb. per 
hour constitute the most economical 


range of organization from a stand- 
point of both production and quality. 

8. Improper doffer-to-cylinder set- 
ting is the most common setting fault 
causing excessive neppiness. 

9. The web is cleaner immediately 
after stripping. 

10. The stripping period of 4 hr. 
should be shortened for high produc- 
.tions, or when carding low-grade cot- 
ton. 

Various other common problems, 
some peculiar to individual mills, can 
be solved and the best arrangement 
determined to give the desired quality 
and production. 

In the nep-count record shown in 
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the accompanying form are recorded 
the number of neps in 1 grain of 
picker lap and in 1 grain of card 
web made from this picker lap. The 
difference between the two counts 
indicates the number of neps removed 
by the card. The percentage of neps 
removed approximates the efficiency 
of the card in nep removal. It may 
prove advantageous, in some cases, 
to take the nep count of ginned cot- 
ton and extend it through the picking 
and carding processes. Complete 
records of the grades of cotton and 
speeds and settings will show the 
best organization to obtain the de- 
sired cleanliness. 


Rayon-Wool Blend 


Produces attractive suiting for volume markets 


N ATTRACTIVE, low priced, 
piece-dyed, men’s suiting can 


be made by using a blend of 
50% rayon and 50% wool. When 
piece dyed, this gives the effect of 
50% white and 50% color, for the 
wool only is dyed. Decorative stripes 
and overchecks can be made with 
colored mercerized cotton. 

Wool used should be of half-blood 
quality, in order to give the proper 
handle and to aid in the fulling. The 
rayon is usually of the viscose type; 
if cut staple is used, there will be 
less chance of specks appearing in 
the cloth than if waste rayon is used. 
The staple used is usually 2% in. long. 

When oiling the blend for carding, 
it is better to oil the wool first, then 
lay it in the blend with the rayon. 
This prevents the rayon from becom- 
ing soaked with oil; such soaking 


Fig. 1. Suiting 50-50 ravon-wool blend 


By JOHN A. WARD 


often causes the rayon to roll in the 
card, causing specks in the yarn. 
Card settings must be close as the 
yarn must be clear and smooth. 

A fabric of this type can be made 
by using 1,680 ends of 4-typp (214- 
run, 13 1/3-cut) yarn. This number of 
ends can be dressed in 6 sections, 
using 7 spools of 40 ends each. The 
reed should be a 124%, with 2 ends 
in each dent, giving a width of 6714 
in. in the loom. By using 24 picks of 
the same yarn in the filling, one will 
obtain a loom weight of about 14 oz. 
The cloth is woven plain. 

Finishing of the fabric is rather 
simple. The pieces are well mended, 
then fulled. In the fulling they are 
shrunk 2 in. per yd. in length, which 
later pulls out. This is more to soften 
the cloth than to felt it, as too much 
felting will injure the rayon and spoil 


the fabric. The width out of the 
mill should be 58 in., to allow for 
dyeing. After fulling, the pieces are 
washed and dyed to shade, leaving 
the rayon and the overchecks as they 
are. After drying, shear the fabric 
rather closely on the face so it will 
not become shaggy in use. Steam 
brushing and pressing completes the 
finishing. The loss in weight will be 
about 10%, and since the cloth fin- 
ishes loom length or with a slight 
pull-out, the finished weight will be 
about 121% to 13 oz. per yard. 

If it is desired to have darker col- 
ors than the 50% white effect, it will 
be necessary either to use more wool 
or to use some colored rayon in place 
of some of the white. Both of these 
changes will increase the cost and 
may spoil the chief advantage of the 
cloth, which is its cheapness. 
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Silk’s Last Battle-Ground? 


Full-fashioned hosiery field faces invasion by new 
synthetic fibers now being perfected 


NTEREST among textile manufac- 

turers in Fiber 66 and Vinyon, 

the mystery-shrouded — synthetic 
fibers developed by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. and Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp., respectively, was in- 
tensified by the granting on Sept. 20, 
of U.S. Patent No. 2,130,948, assigned 
to the Du Pont Co. This patent, which 
was taken out by the late Dr. Wal- 
lace H. Carothers is generally be- 
lieved to cover the process employed 
in producing Fiber 66. As yet, neither 
of the two new synthetic fibers is avail- 
able commercially, and no data con- 
cerning them have been made public 
by either of the producers. In fact, 
both du Pont and Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp. maintain that at this 
time any official statement would be 
premature. 

The effect of this aura of secrecy 
has been to whet curiosity as to what 
perfection of the new fibers will mean 
to the textile industry. Information 
which has leaked out regarding the 
properties of these products indicates 
that while eventually the new fibers 
will find use in various branches of 
the textile industry, and may open 
up new applications for textiles, the 
probability is that they will first in- 
vade the full-fashioned hosiery field. 
Speculation is rife, therefore, as to 
whether or not silk will be able to 
withstand this onslaught on its last 
important stronghold. Accordingly. 
it is pertinent te take a brief glance 
at the present status of silk as a tex- 
tile raw material before discussing the 
properties and potentialities of Fiber 
66 and Vinyon. 


Consumption of Silk 


Due mainly to the replacement of 
silk by rayon in the manufacture of 
woven fabrics, consumption of raw 
silk in the United States dropped from 
a peak of 80 million pounds in 1929 
to 54 million pounds in 1937. In the 
same period, annual production of 
women’s full-fashioned hosiery in- 
creased from 30 million dozen pairs 
to 40 million dozen pairs. Silk con- 
tinued to be employed almost ex- 
clusively in knitting that type of 
hosiery and came into increased use 
in manufacture of women’s seamless 
stockings. As a result, the hosiery 
industry as a whole consumed 65% 
of all of the raw silk used in this 
country last year, 53% going into the 
rroduction of women’s full-fashioned 


stockings, and about 12% into other 
types of hosiery, mostly women’s seam- 
less. (In 1929 the knit goods indus- 
try as a whole consumed less than 
15% of the silk used in textile mills. ) 

That silk, despite its higher cost, 
has been able thus far successfully 
to resist competition of rayon in the 
hosiery industry is due principally to 
its greater elasticity and strength. The 
fact that both Fiber 66 and Vinyon 
are said to possess high elasticity 
and strength is one reason why textile 
men—and knitters, particularly—are 
keenly interested in them. This in- 
terest is further stimulated by re- 
ports that the new products have dis- 
tinctive characteristics not found in 
any of the other natural or synthetic 
fibers. 

Fiber 66 


The most promising clue to the 
composition and properties of Fiber 
66 is in the Carothers’ patent men- 
tioned previously. This patent, con- 
taining 56 claims, describes several 
processes for making synthetic fiber- 
forming polyamides; for preparing 
filaments, fibers, and ribbons from 
these materials; and for manufactur- 
ing yarns, fabrics, and the like from 
such filaments or fibers. The poly- 
amide is produced by the reaction be- 
tween a primary or secondary diamine 
and either a dicarboxylic acid or an 
amide-forming derivative of a dibasic 
carboxylic acid. Pentamethylenedia- 
mine is typical of the former type of 
chemical, and sebacic acid, which is 
derived from castor oil, is typical of 
the latter type. 

The polyamides can then be spun 
into continuous filaments by a wet 
process, a dry process, or a melt proc- 
ess. The patent states that it is 
possible to spin polyamide filaments 
at very high speed (e.g., 3,000 ft. 
per min.) and that it is possible to 





Elastic recovery of fabrics knit from 
silk and from polyamide yarn 


Silk Polyamide 
recovery recovery 
Percent Time Relaza- 85% 85% 


stretched held tion R.H.* Wet** R.H-* Wet 


25 33min. Imin. 65 ; 7 79 
35 33min. Imin. 58 43 71 79 
45 3min. Imin. 48 38 76 79 
75 38min. Imin. 24 34 73 80 
100 3min. 1 min. 32 71 80 
25. 15 hrs. 5min. 25 

50 15 hrs. 5 min. ; 53 


* Relative humidity. 
** Wet with water. 
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obtain exceedingly fine filaments (0.2 
denier or less). The properties of 
the fibers produced vary considerably 
with the chemicals used in the syn- 
thesis and with conditions of reaction 
and spinning. General characteristics 
cited are high tenacity, high orienta- 
tion, lack of sensitivity toward condi- 
tions of humidity, exceptionally good 
elastic recovery, extraordinary re- 
sistance to solvents and chemical 
agents, and exceptionally good ageing 
characteristics in air. It is further 
stated that most of the fibers have 
tenacities ranging from 3 to 7 grams 
per denier, and that it is possible to 
tie hard knots in polyamide fibers 
without materially decreasing their 
tenacity. In general, wet strength is 
at least 85% of dry strength. The 
fibers are said to have a strong affinity 
for dyes and to be capable of being 
dyed rapidly, permanently, and di- 
rectly with the dyes ordinarily used 
for silk and wool. 

Polyamide fibers having a denier 
of 4.9 and a tenacity at break of 7.1 
grams per denier were plied into a 
123-denier, 24-filament yarn having 
four twists per inch. This yarn was 
then knit into a fabric and compared 
with a similar fabric knit from 95- 
denier, 7-thread, 10-turn silk. The 
polyamide fabric was found to have 
far better elastic recovery than na- 
tural silk, particularly under condi- 
tions of high stretch, high humidity, 
and long periods of time. This is il- 
lustrated by the accompanying table 
taken from the patent specification. 

Polyamide fibers are almost insensi- 
tive to moistureg a fiber dried by 
heating at 110° C. for 16 hr., taking 
up only 0.97% moisture when stored 
at 25° C. at 50% relative humidity 
for 5 hr. Viscose rayon fibers stored 
under comparable conditions absorbed 
about 8% moisture. Breaking point 
elongation is usually above 20%, and 
elastic properties are usually such 
that when the fiber is stretched 4% 
for 1 min. it recovers at least 80% of 
its extension during the first minute 
of release. It is possible to produce 
either high-luster or low-luster fibers. 


Vinyon 


As no official information on Vin- 
yon has been released, the following 
discussion of the method of manu- 
facture and properties of this fiber 
must be more or less in ‘the nature of 
a conjecture or surmise. There is 
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good reason to believe that Vinyon 
is produced from the vinyl type of 
synthetic resin, such as is employed 
in the manufacture of Vinylite plastics. 

Although this product has been 
referred to in the past as “Vinyarn,” 
it is expected that the trade-mark 
“Vinyon” will be registered and the 
fiber sold under that name. 

Vinyl resins are polymerization 
products. Poly vinyl chloride, for ex- 
ample, is produced by polymerizing 
vinyl chloride in the presence of a 
catalyst, and poly vinyl acetate is pro- 
duced by the polymerization of vinyl 
acetate which is derived from a hydro- 
carbon gas. Various copolymers 
can also be prepared, one having an 
87-13 vinyl chloride-vinyl acetate ratio 
is being produced commercially and 
is being made into various molded 
articles, sheets, films, and extruded 
rods and tubes. 

Among the properties of Vinyon 
of special interest are high elasticity 
and elongation at break; high tensile 
strength as compared with rayon; re- 
sistance to water, acids, and alkalis; 
and good dielectric characteristics. 
Like other vinyl resins, Vinyon is 
thermoplastic. fusing at elevated tem- 
peratures. The fiber can be produced 
in either high-luster or low-luster 


types. It can be dyed with selected 
dyes and by special processes. Sam- 
ples of Vinyon obtained some time 
ago showed a strong tendency to de- 
velop static electricity and to hold the 
charge, making it necessary to wet the 
material or to maintain a high rela- 
tive humidity in order to run it on the 
usual types of textile machinery. Vin- 
yon is said to have particularly good 
knitting qualities. 


Not Commercially Available 


At present production of both Fiber 
66 and Vinyon is regarded as being 
in the experimental stage, and neither 
of the fibers is being made in commer- 
cial quantities. It is quite possible 
that it will be several months before 
either of the new products will be 
available to the trade. The prices 
at which the fibers will be offered have 
not been announced. 

Lack of authoritative information on 
the new fibers and the natural reti- 
cence on the part of the producers 
to issue such data until the products 
are ready for distribution make it 
dificult to predict what these de- 
velopments mean to the textile in- 
dustry. From reports from knitters 
and others who have carried out ex- 
perimental work with these new syn- 
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thetic fibers and from what is known 
and can be surmised as to their prop- 
erties, it appears most probable, how- 
ever, that one of the first major uses 
for which one or both will be ex- 
ploited is in the manufacture of 
full-fashioned and seamless hosiery 
and other types of knit goods. Ex- 
periments indicate also that the fibers 
are suitable for making sewing thread. 

While it is quite possible that eventu- 
ally the new fibers will find applica- 
tion in various types of woven fabrics 
for apparel use, it seems almost cer- 
tain that, because of their strength. 
elasticity, and resistance to water and 
chemicals, fabrics made from these 
fibers, when perfected, will prove par- 
ticularly suitable for various indus- 
trial applications where these proper- 
ties are desirable. Beyond any more 
or less immediate effects of the de- 
velopment of Fiber 66 and Vinyon 
is the likelihood that these products 
are the precursors of other truly syn- 
thetic fibers which will lead to still 
further changes in the textile industry 
during the next decade. What may 
well be silk’s last battle may also be 
the beginning of a new era in textile 
manufacture—an era in which natural 
fibers are entirely replaced by syn- 
thetic fibers of various types. 


Care of Needles 


And related units is essential to efficient production 
of first-quality full-fashioned hosiery 


HE NEEDLES are the working 


heart of any full-fashioned hos- 


iery knitting machine. Because 


of their delicacy, the intricate work 
they have to perform, and the accuracy 
of their alignment with related parts 
which is required, they should be ac- 
corded constant care and attention. 
Further, since even a perfect section 
of needles will soon become out of 
adjustment if welt hooks, narrowing 
points, and other associated parts are 
not kept straight, these too must be 
continuously maintained in proper 
working order. 

The welt hook, which begins the 
hosiery, may well be thought of first. 
If these hooks are not given sufficient 
care, frequently welts are turned im- 
properly or with difficulty, for the 
simple reason that the welt hooks are 
unable to match up accurately with the 
spring-beard needles. A common cause 
of such a condition may be found in 
the fact that. when a welt hook breaks, 
knitters usually loosen just enough 


By EDWARD J. MACUCH 


screws to be able to wedge the bar 
open far enough to replace the broken 
hook. Prying the bar sometimes dam- 
ages the paper beneath, but more often 
warps the bar itself. When this hap- 
pens, the line becomes irregular and 
a “belly” is created in the bar, result- 
ing in the backs not being smooth. 
All this could be avoided if a few 
more screws—or all of them, if neces- 
sary—were loosened. 

The hook should not be pulled 
down so that the groove of the bar 
interferes with that of the welt hook. 
Pliering a line on a welt bar is best 
accomplished by looking along the 
round part of the hooks on the back 
side of the bar. To see whether or 
not the brass of a bar is straight, the 
brass should be looked at along the 
base of the welt hooks and not along 
the bottom side. To avoid trouble. 
when a hook, needle, or point is re- 
moved, be sure to replace it with one 
of the same type and gage. 

Spring-beard needles play a most 


important part in the manufacture 
of full-fashioned hosiery. The beards 
are the greatest cause of worry. If 
there is not enough spring in them. 
they will either close or open in too 
short a space of time. The former 
causes runners; the latter causes 
hangups, which usually end in break- 
ing some beards. 

Sometimes beards close only at in- 
tervals; in such cases they will cause 
drop stitches. The knees of the beards 
should not be bent too much, and yet 
should be bent enough to make sure 
the beards close properly. If the 
knees are bent too much, they will 
make abrupt finishes to the loops. 
These result in stretching of the silk 
and enlarged loops. 

Brittle beards will be sure to snap 
off soon after being put to work. Best 
results are obtained if the full length 
of the beards, rather than just the 
tips. is directly in the center of the 
erooves. The sides of needles should 
be perfectly straight, with the grooves 
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Needles should be accorded constant care and attention 


centered. Backs should be straight 
to where the groove ends, and from 
that point should curve up very 
slightly, so that if a beard fails to close 
entirely the curvature will help com- 
plete the process. Keeping the line 
straight and all the beards the same 
height will help prevent stripes. Keep- 
ing the backs in a needle head smooth 
is also essential. Few knitters spend 
the proper amount of time putting in 
order needles they replace. 

Little trouble is encountered with 
the butts of needles, but if one does 
become bent, it should be straightened 
perpendicular to the body. Never 
force a bent butt into place. 

Picot points must be kept in line 
and spaced to match exactly the re- 
spective needles with which they have 
to work. If the grooves or tips of 
some points are accida@ntally damaged, 
the only alternative is to replace them 
with new ones. The tips of the points 
should be curved slightly toward the 
grooves; this prevents the loops of 
silk from slipping off. 

As far as narrowing points are con- 
cerned, the same story holds true 
keep them straight and in line. Many 
narrowing fingers will have a fairly 
straight line, but one which runs off 
at a tangent; if this is the case, drop 
stitches will occur. 

Tips must be slightly curved. Often 
the brass of the fingers warps out of 
square and requires correction. — If 
the plate, when tightened, does not 
hold the points rigidly, a plate paper 
can be glued in the slot of the brass 
to force the back of the plate up 
and the front down. 

Topping bars are among the hardest 
parts to keep lined up. Those using 
them should be careful in the way 
they are handled. Sufficient time 
should be spent when replacing bar 
points and making sure they match 
the stand. 

Never bend bar points up or down. 
They should be kept at the level of 


the brass, and, if the bars do not fit 
the stand, the stand, rather than the 
bar points, should be adjusted. A\l- 
though opinions on the subject vary, 
this writer believes the easiest way to 
plier a bar point is to hold it near 
the tip without applying much pres- 
sure with the pliers. The bars should 
fit the stands with as little play as 
possible. Best practice requires that 
the last bar point should not be a bent 
one. 

Most of the older topping bars do 
not have a beveled edge on the side 
on which the points protrude, and the 
newer bar points are often loose in 
such bars. This is due to the brass 
interfering with the elongated sides 
of the straight bar points. Usually. 
however, the fault causes only bent 
bar points to loosen. The best way 
to eliminate such a situation is to file 
a 45° edge on the side from which 
the points extend. 

The essential thing about stand 
points is that they must be kept in 
line so that the topper will have no 
difficulty avoiding poor work. Humps 
in stand points will prevent bar points 
from matching the stand properly, as 
part of the bar points will either be 
forced up or will not come in contact 
with the stand points at all. 


Causes of Breakouts 


Breakouts are often caused by stand 
points not being spaced correctly. The 
bar point does not fit in the center 
of the groove of the stand point, and 
as the loop is being transferred the 
silk is split. Later, when the re- 
mainder of the loop is transferred to 
the spring-beard needle the silk breaks 
altogether, causing a breakout. Break- 
outs may also be caused when trans- 
ferring hosiery from stand points to 
bar points, due to excessive space be- 
tween the two. 

Some manufacturers use both short 
and long stand points, employing the 
short ones in heel tabs. As a general 


rule, it is advisable to use stand points 
of the same length throughout a bar, 
with copper points as markers. In 
this way there will be but one type of 
point with which to contend. 
Knocking-over bits will eventually 
get minute rough spots on the edges 


facing the toppers. These rough spots, ' 


which the eye can seldom detect, at 
times cut part way into the silk. Nat- 
urally, the hosiery is weakened at 
such points; this fact is doubly un- 
fortunate, due to the great strain put 
on the silk in actual wear. If these 
weakened places do not break out 
when the hosiery is transferred from 
topping bar to knitting machine, the 
products may give poor service. 

Each type of needle has its own 
specific gage for use when being 
squared. The newer gages are made 
of brass, and have a cut-out section 
which makes them adaptable to squar- 
ing topping bars with reversed-type 
bent points. A square of this type is 
indispensable for welt hooks, bar 
points, and beard needles, and can 
also be used on stand points. Beard 
gages used for gaging the beards of 
spring-beard needles are available in 
various thicknesses. Those customarily 
used are as follows: 

39-gage legger—.018 in. gage 
12-gage legger—.017 in. gage 


15-gage legger—.016 in. gage 
18-gage legger—-.015 in. gage 


5l-gage legger—.014 in. gage 


5 
39-gage footer—.016 in. gage 
12-gage footer—.015 in. gage 
15-gage footer—.014 in. gage 
18-gage footer—.013 in. gage 
5l-gage footer—.012 in. gage 


All gages should fit snugly beneath 
the beards of the needles. It may seem 
odd that smaller gages are used on 
footers than on leggers: the fact of 
the matter is that the heavier work 
done by the footers will itself open 
the beards soon enough. 

Care of the parts used to hold the 
needles and points should also be 
considered. The paper used on the 
clamps, or plates, of needle bars does 
not need to be so heavy as that used 
on welt bars or topping bars. This 
refers more particularly to the old 
type bars than to the new ones, al- 
though the new welt and topping bars 
can readily stand the heavier paper. 
The paper should be approximately 
0.024 in. thick; otherwise welt hooks 
and topping points may not be suffi- 
ciently rigid. 

There is a proper method for 
straightening welt bars, topping bars, 
and needle bars, also a correct pro- 
cedure for cleaning and revairing the 
brass of such bars. In order to keep 
machines in condition for most effi- 
cient operation, these methods and 
procedures should be adhered to 
rigidly at all times. 
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Rayon Sizing Tests 


Show effect of formulas and operating conditions on 
elasticity and other yarn properties 


58 
ESULTS of rayon sizing tests 
made with reference to wiriness 
of the yarn, suitability of the 
size, resistance to chafing, tensile 


strength, effect of humidity, use of a 
plasticizer, problems due to rayon oils, 
and effects of solvents were outlined in 
the August issue. In the present 
article are discussed observations on 
permanent stretch of the yarn, elas- 
ticity, fatigue of rayon, effect of tem- 
perature on the size, and carameliza- 
tion of the size, which complete the 
list of factors covered by the rayon 
sizing tests. 

Depending upon the mechanical 
conéition of the loom and the 
ficiency of the loomfixers, the warp 
is released from the loom beam under 
huore or constant tension. To 
determine whether or not sizing af- 
fords protection against permanent 
elongation due to this tension, tests 
were conducted with a Scott inclined- 
plane single-end tester on both sized 
and unsized yarn. Unsized yarn sub- 
jected to 100 grams constant load 
yielded a 5% permanent elongation, 
as shown in Curve 1, Graph B, while 
sized yarn subjected to the same load 
was not permanently stretched at all, 
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By W. L. BENTLEY 


as will be seen in Curve 2, Graph A. 

To compare the elasticity of sized 
rayon with that of unsized rayon, the 
yarns were subjected to various loads 
(Graph B). Unsized yarn (Curve 2) 
was first loaded to 50 grams; and, 
upon releasing of the load, the end 
returned to its original length. With 
loads up to 100 grams, both the sized 
ends (Curve 1) and the unsized ends 
(Curve 2) retained their elasticity 
when the load was released. Further 
loading of the yarns to 150 grams pro- 
duced a 1.5% stretch in the unsized 
yarn and a 2.5% stretch in the sized 
yarn. Upon being subjected to still 
higher loads, the unsized end broke 
at 175 grams with a 4.5% stretch and 
the sized end broke at 200 grams with 
a 7% stretch. 

Fatigue of rayon due to repeated 
loadings is illustrated in Graph C. 
Both sized and unsized yarns were 
loaded to 150 grams, and, when the 
machine was reversed, a_ residual 
stretch of 2.5% was recorded for each 
yarn (Curve 1). These same ends 
were again loaded to 150 grams, and, 
upon reversing of the machine, the 


unsized end retained an elongation 
of 6%, whereas the sized end retained 


an elongation of 5%. This would 
seem to indicate that sizing enhances 
the resistance to fatigue. 

Testing of one certain type of rayon 
disclosed an unusual occurrence due 
to the application of size: i.e.. not only 
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a material increase in tensile strength, 
but a doubling of elongation of the 
yarn. This is illustrated in Graph D, 
where points on Curve 1 denote high 
and low break of unsized yarn and the 
point on Curve 2 denotes the break of 
sized yarn. 

The degree of tack present in any 
size is of utmost importance, and 
methods and temperatures used in 
heating the solution, if incorrect, will 
destroy the effectiveness of the basic 
size materials. For instance, gelatine 
is highly volatile under extreme heat. 
Provided that correct heating methods 
are used, gelatine can be heated to 
160° F. without any injurious effect. 
Tests have revealed that for every 
10° F. that gelatine base solutions 
are heated above 160° F., a 5% de- 
crease in jelly strength occurs. This 
is true even when sized warp is sub- 
jected to high temperatures on the 
drying cans. Hence, steam vapors 
arising from wet yarn saturated with 
size carry away, not only water, but a 
certain portion of the basic size ma- 
terials. 

While unduly high temperature of 
the size solution merely reduces the 
tack. high drying temperatures may 
cause numerous defects in the finished 
One of the chief defects 
caused is warp streaks in dyed fab- 
rics. These streaks are the result of 
a difference in density and a difference 
in elongation of the yarn. due to 
caramelization or hardening of the size. 
Caramelization of the size is likely to 
where a sized end. in which 
the size is not quite dry. is submitted 
to a high drying temperature. Differ- 
ent sizes react differently to heat. 
Yarn sized with one size was com- 
pared with that sized with another 
size using the same temperature and 
method of processing. and both were 
compared with unsized yarn by sub- 
mitting to tests. The comparison is 
illustrated in Graph FE. Curve 2 de- 
notes high and low range of elongation 
of yarn sized with size No. 1, indicat- 
ing that the two ends will not react 


eoods. 


occur 


uniformly in the dyebath. Curve 3. 
showing elongation of two ends of 
varn sized with size No. 2, indicates 


that the ends will dye evenly. Hence. 
it can be concluded that size No. 1 is 
incorrect. Curve No. 1 shows the 
elongation of unsized yarn. 

In the procedure of preparing the 
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yarn for the above tests for the reac- 
tion of size to high drying temperature, 
while the solutions were first heated 
with steam coils, the size-box tem- 
perature was maintained with live 
steam injectors. Also, the slasher 
was of the one-cylinder type, so that 
the saturated sized ends were exposed 
to an excessive drying surface. In 
order to get a comparative test the 
same yarn was slashed on a modern 
five-cylinder rayon slasher, using the 
same two size formulas mentioned 
above. Size solutions were mixed in 
double-jacketed steam kettles, and the 
temperature in the size box was main- 
tained with a steam coil. Variation 
in elongation of ends sized with for- 
mula No. 1 is shown on Graph F, 
while that of ends sized with formula 
No. 2 is shown on Graph G. Compari- 
son of these two graphs indicates the 
same conclusion stated above; viz., 
size formula No. 1 is incorrect. 

Some of the more important re- 
sults and conclusions derived from 
these and other laboratory and mill 
tests can be summarized as follows: 

I. Use of an improper size may re- 
sult in a yarn which is too wiry, which 
does not break cleanly, or which does 
not have satisfactory resistance to 
abrasion. Tests for determining wiri- 
ness, appearance on breaking, and 
resistance to abrasion of sized yarns 
show that some gelatine-base sizes 
give satisfactory results, while others 
do not. 

2. Tensile-strength and elongation 
tests on acetate yarn show that the 
tensile strength for unsized yarn is 
considerably less than that for sized 
varns, while the elongation usually 
is greater. In most instances there 
is little difference in the tensile 
strength of yarns sized with 4% and 
with 6% gelatine solutions. 


$. Variations in the tensile strength 
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and elongation of viscose yarn sized 
on a dry day and on a wet day indi- 
cate the harmful effects of changes 
in humidity. 

4. Addition of a plasticizer to a 
gelatine-base size solution enhanced 
the tensile strength of the yarn, but 
did not aid the yarn in withstanding 
changes in humidity. Moreover, the 
plasticizers tried cannot be washed 
from the goods by ordinary methods. 

%- Preliminary tests indicate that 
addition of a solvent to the size solu- 
tion may prove harmful to the yarn; 
however, further study of this point 
is needed. 

6. High temperatures in the size 
box should be avoided; safe tempera- 
tures are 140° F. for acetate yarn and 
120° F. for viscose. 

7. Correct sizing protects the yarn 
against permanent stretch due to nor- 
mal tension in weaving. 

8. The effect of sizing on the elas- 
ticity of rayon yarn is different at 
different loads; e.g., with loads up to 
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100 grams both sized and unsized ends 
retained their elasticity, while a load 
of 150 grams produced a 1.5% stretch 
in the unsized yarn and a 2.5% stretch 
in the sized yarn. 

®. Sizing increases the resistance of 
the yarn to fatigue. 

10. Gelatine base sizes can be 
heated to 160° F. without injurious 
effect, but for every 10° F. increase 
above 160° F. a 5% decrease in jelly 
strength occurs. 

11. Many mills which have pro- 
gressed from the use of unsatisfactory 
low-grades of gelatine have passed 
right through the grades most suitable 
for textile uses and have gone too far 
in the other direction. 

12. Mill tests indicate that best re- 
sults were obtained from warps which 
absorbed 1 Ib. of size to 1 lb. of yarn. 

13. There is need for further study 
of the rayon sizing operation, particu- 
larly as regards the effect, on sizing, 
of the various oils used by the rayon 
yarn producers. 
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TIME ELEMENT IN 


OPERATION WETTING-OUT 








Carbonizing Raw A rapid and uniform impregna- 
Wool and Wool | tion of each and every fibe: 


Piece Goods | with the acid or acid-producing 
| salt is a primary requisite. 


The goods are run through a 


Wetting-Out Silk preliminary bath at full width. | 
Crepes Prior to | Ty. | 


. wets out the fabric and 
Continuous Boil- starts it to crepe in such a 


Off manner that it is not injured by 
the formation of creases or folds. 
The rate of passage may vary 
from 60 to 100 yd. per min. 


Goods are dry. Woven goods are 


Wetting-Out Cot- 

ton Piece Goods 

Prior to Peroxide 
Bleaching 


singed before wetting-out. Knit 
goods are wet out only. 


Rayon Coning When rayon is coned, the spindle 
speed remains constant, but the 
diameter of the package increases. 
Thus the rayon is pulled through 
the coning solution at an ever- 
Each yard of 
rayon must have the same oil 


increasing speed. 


content, regardless of the size 
of the cone. Although the wind- 
ers are equipped with devices 
to increase the arc of contact of 
the rayon with the roller supply- 
ing the oil, it still is necessary 
to use an oil that will go on 
evenly. 


taken directly from 
the bale and, in many cases, go 
directly into the dyebath. — In 
other instances the goods may 
pass through a preliminary bath 

| before the actual dyeing. The 

| goods are processed at speeds | 

| from 60 yd. per min. up. Thus | 

| instant wetting-out is desirable. | 


| 
| 


. . Goods are 
Preparation of cee 


Bale-Dyed Cot- 


ton Goods 
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Surface-Active Chemieals 


REMOVAL OF 
IMPURITIES 


The carbonizing bath itself re- 
moves nothing from the wool; 
but impurities are removed from 
the woo] in the subsequent bak- 
ing and dusting operations. 


No attempt is made to degum 
the silk; but the gum, tint, and 
throwing material are loosened, 
especially if the temperature is 
above 150° F. 


If singed, the goods are wet 
down to extinguish sparks. Re- 
moval of motes, neps, and other 
impurities begins in this oper- 
ation, 


Nothing is removed from the 
rayon except by the mechanical 
yarn cleaners. 


Suflicient amounts of cotton wax, 
oil, pectins, etc., must be simul- 
taneously removed while the fab- 
ric takes up color so the dyeing 
will be uniform and level. Any 
size in the goods must be broken 
down or penetrated sufficiently so 
the desired degree of penetration 
of the dye will be obtained. 





ADDITIONS TO 
FIBER 


Acid is added to the wool and 
remains present until the wash- 
ing and neutralization after car- 
bonizing. 


The operation adds nothing to 


the silk. 


The goods can be wet down with 
the bleaching solution (alkaline 
oxidizing agent) for the combina- 
tion boil-out and bleach, or wet 
down with the boil-out solution. 


The oil, which is essentially a 
mineral oil, is added to the yarn 
in amounts necessary for the 
purpose to which the yarn is to 
be used. Throwing yarns, warp 
yarns, filling yarns, and_ knit- 
ting yarns all require different 
amounts of oil. There is also a 
difference in the amounts used 
on various brands of yarn for 
the same purpose. 


Color is added to the cloth, as 
well as softeners which improve 
the handle. A rinse or wash is 
never any too thorough; conse- 
quently surface-active chemicals 
that possess strong odors, difficult 
to remove, should be avoided. 
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Data on Specific Applications (continued) 
By GEORGE A. THOMAS 


ALTERATION OF 
PHYSICAL STATE 








The purpose of the carbonizing 
process is to burn out of the 
wool any vegetable matter pres- 
ent, such as burrs, cotton, and 
rayon. This makes the wool 
softer and less scratchy and ob- 
viates speck dyeing to cover up 
vegetable matter. 


The fabric starts to contract as 
the moisture begins to release 
the dynamic energy stored up 
during the throwing. The goods 
become narrower and the crepe 
effect begins to appear. 


The only physical changes are 
those incidental to the wetting 
out. 


The primary purposes of coning 
oils are to: (1) soften and deaden 
the yarn; (2) eliminate static 
electricity; (3) lubricate the 
yarn and prevent frictiona] drag: 
(4) assist in building a cone of 
uniform texture, density, and ten- 
sion. All of these can be con- 
sidered in the nature of physical 
alterations. 


The most important physical ef- 
fects are the change in color and 
an increased softness, due to a 
breakdown or removal of size and 
other impurities naturally in- 
herent in the cotton or acquired 
in manufacturing. Surface-active 
chemicals should enhance rather 
than retard the development of 
the desired handle. Lime _ re- 
sistance is not essential, unless 
it affects the handle of the cloth. 


ALTERATION OF 
CHEMICAL STATE 


The wool takes on an acid char- 
acteristic which it does not loose 
until neutralization, and there 
is evidence that frequently the 
wool retains the acid character- 
istics even after neutralizing, due 
to acid absorption. 


This bath does not actually alter 
the chemical nature of the silk, 
but any surface-active chemical 
that is carried over into the 
boiling-off compartment should 
assist in the removal of the 
sericine and stripping of the 
soaking oils. 


There should be no change in 
the chemical nature of the goods 
other than the removal of im- 
purities; there should be no 
formation of oxycellulose or hy- 
drocellulose. 


The coning operation produces 
no chemical change in the fiber. 
The surface-active chemical 
selected should combine’ with 
the mineral oil to produce a con- 
ing oil which, on exposure to 
air, will not thicken or gum 
either on the yarn or in the 
coning machine. It should per- 
mit the oil to be applied in the 
straight or neat form, yet permit 
it to be readily emulsified and 
removed. The oil must not ab- 
sorb water nor become discolored 
on the yarn. 


Uniform and __ well-penetrated 
dyeings are desired. In general, 
no chemical change in the cot- 


ton takes place during dyeing. 





OPERATING CONDITIONS 


Use of a surface-active chemical in a carbonizing bath is for 
the purpose of increasing the wetting-out property of ihe 
acid or acid-forming salt. The agent used must be stable 
to acids where the pH value of the bath may be as low as 2. 
Some agents will work satisfactory in extremely dilute con- 
centrations of the acid, but in higher concentrations retard 
the wetting-out after baking. The wool is impregnated cold; 
therefore the agent must be effective at low temperatures 
and must not be broken down in the baking process. 


The pH value of the boil-off bath is 9.8 or higher. The con- 
centration of the wetting-out agent is 0.2% or lower. The 
temperature of the wetting-out bath is usually 120° F. or 
less, as too much creping is not desired at too rapid a rate; 
however in some cases a boiling bath is employed. 


The surface-active chemical must be effective where the pH 
value is in excess of 9.2, with the operating temperature 
at or near the boil (180° F. or above). It must retard, rather 
than hasten, the liberation of oxygen. The goods remain in 
the bath until the desired degree of whiteness is obtained. 
In most cases the goods are in a machine, such as a kier, 
where the liquor is circulated through the goods. The bath 
ratio is from 10:1 up to 20:1. 


The ratio of surface-active chemical to the mineral oil should 
be as high as possible in interests of economy. A surface- 
active chemical which will cause the rayon to take up the 
oil instantly assists in the uniform distribution of the oil. 
The temperature at which the surface-active chemical mus 
function is the same as the temperature of the coning room. 
The surface-active chemical should have a_ stabilizing in- 
fluence on the viscosity of the oil as temperature changes 
occur in the coning room. Other requirements are those 
mentioned in Columns 4 and 5. Mill tests are necessary to 
determine the most satisfactory chemical. 


The operating conditions of bale dyeing in so far as they 
are influenced or affected by temperature, pH, bath ratio, 
etc., are to a great degree dependent upon the dyes used. 
For example, some direct cotton colors work better in a 
slightly alkaline bath, whereas others provide best results 
in a neutral bath, a fact which must not be lost sight of in 
selecting the surface-active chemical for the operation. The 
same is true of temperature; but, in general, dyeing is done 
at or near a boil; therefore the surface-active chemical used 
as an assistant should function best at high temperatures. 
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At Wovenright Knitting Co., Cleveland, Ohio, Cooper Hewitt lamps, suspended above the machines at a 
height of about 9! ft. from the floor, provide an illumination level of 32 foot-candles 


Lighting the Hosiery Mill 


Mercury-vapor lamps eliminate eye fatigue and prevent 


shadow-interference on machines 


By H. SEVERN REGAR 


General Manager, Wovenright Knitting Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


UCH HAS been said by light- 
M ing specialists about the im- 

portance of proper lighting in 
seamless hosiery mills, yet the hosiery 
manufacturer himself has had little 
to say on the subject. While no tex- 
tile manufacturer would wish to set 
himself up as an authority on lighting, 
he must necessarily have a keen ap- 
preciation of the problems of lighting 
because of his intimate knowledge of 
the particular operations involved. The 
results of a study of lighting the 
hosiery mill should, therefore, be of 
particular interest to the manufac- 
turer. 

From the hosiery manufacturer’s 
viewpoint, probably no element is more 
essential to productive efficiency than 
good lighting; in effect, lighting 
should be considered a production 
tool as important to fine-quality ho- 
siery manufacturing as modern high- 


speed knitting machinery. Where a 
steady output of first-grade merchan- 
dise depends so much on the sustained 
vision of the machine operators, a 
good lighting system must adequately 
meet a variety of demands. 


The Vital Point 

One of the major problems arises 
from the fact that the vital point of 
the knitting operation becomes slightly 
obscured just at the moment when 
clear perception is most necessary. 
Yet, to light this critical point satis- 
factorily is dificult without sacrificing 
illumination on other important parts 
of the machine. 

Even before the machine is started, 
the operators must be able to see at 
a glance whether the yarns are cor- 
rectly threaded; whether every needle 
holds its stitch properly: and whethe1 
all other working parts are in prope: 


order. Rough spots on the needles 
or the machine which might cause de- 
fects in the fabric must be quickly 
seen and eliminated. 

The visual effort necessary for per- 
ception of all these important details 
places a heavy burden on the oper- 
ator’s eyesight. The complication of 
modern hosiery machines with 20 to 
30 needles to the inch on a revolving 
cylinder constantly being fed with 
many ends of yarn serves only to ac- 
centuate the visual task. If the light- 
ing be inadequate, the concentration 
required throughout an 8-hr. working 
day may have a serious effect on the 
operator’s vision. Thus, lighting which 
the operator does not have to “fight” 
is of prime importance if a maximum 
production of fine quality hosiery with 
a minimum of seconds is to be main- 
tained. 

My observation has been that the 
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ordinary type of spot lighting (one 
or more light sources of small area, 
either a single incandescent bulb or a 
group of them) is not adaptable to 
lighting of circular knitting machines. 
I have experimented with many differ- 
ent types of reflectors on direct and 
indirect incandescent lighting and 
combinations of both, but with only 
fair results. I have used high-wattage 
lamps with the latest and most highly 
recommended reflectors hung high 
above the machines, supplemented by 
lamps hung close by the machines. 
The overhead lamps threw plenty of 
light on the upper part of the ma- 
chines, but cast heavy shadows on the 
important operating points, while the 
supplementary low-hung lamps were 
so bright that the operators had to use 
eyeshades to cut down the glare. 


High Level of Illumination 

In order to provide a high level of 
illumination, at the same time with 
a minimum of glare and shadows, we 
adopted the long-tube mercury-vapor 
lamps of the Cooper Hewitt type. 
These lamps, made by the General 
Electric Vapor Lamp Co., being 50 in. 
long, provide a widely diffused light 
which practically eliminates shadows 
completely. Suspended directly above 
each machine at a hanging height of 
about 91% ft. from the floor, these 
lamps furnish an average illumination 
level of 32 foot-candles on the work. 

On circular machines for hosiery 
knitting, the wide ring around the 
needle cylinder which keeps the 
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latches of the needles in place while 
the machine is knitting very often 
cuts off the light from the most vital 
point of the knitting operation. As I 
mentioned before, this point must be 
clearly seen at all times by the oper- 
ator, and mercury-vapor light is the 
only light I have found that eliminates 
the shadow interference usually caused 
by this ring. In fact, shadows are re- 
duced to such an extent that there is 
enough light directly underneath the 
machine to see a pin or needle that 
might have fallen to the floor. 

Even on the machines next to the 
windows, which receive the full bene- 
fit of daylight, a considerable amount 
of trouble was experienced’ with 
shadows on the important detail areas. 
Strangely enough, the operators on 
these machines now prefer to use the 
mercury-vapor lamps even on _ the 
sunniest days. 

The detail-revealing quality of mer- 
cury light makes needles and yarn 
stand out so clearly that defects in the 
knitted fabric, formerly unnoticed un- 
der spot lighting, can now be de- 
tected immediately. In the rough 
inspection of goods before dyeing. as 
well as in the final examination of fin- 
ished hosiery before shipping, this 
factor has been of great value in cut- 
ting down on rejects. 


More important than any of the ben- 


efits of the new lighting installation 
mentioned above, however, is the al- 
most complete elimination of eye fa- 
tigue and its accompanying physical 
let-down. Many of the girls in our mill 
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The problem of shadow interference usually caused by the wide 
ring around the needle cylinder has been solved by use of mercury- 


vapor lamps 
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have told me that they no longer feel 
exhausted at the end of the day, nor 
are they troubled with headaches and 
other bad effects of eye fatigue. Girls 
who had always had trouble with their 
eyes have told me that they experienced 
an apparent improvement of their eye- 
sight after working under mercury 
light. While it may seem extravagant 
to attribute an improvement in vision 
to a lighting installation, it is certainly 
true that poor vision may be aggra- 
vated by constant eye strain under in- 
adequate lighting. possibly developing 
into serious visual defects. The in- 
stallation of mercury-vapor tubes may 
have nipped this embryo eye-trouble 
in the bud. I hardly think I am ex- 
aggerating the all-around improve- 
ment in our working conditions 
brought about by the installation of an 
efficient lighting system. From the em- 
ployer’s standpoint, we have elimi- 
nated a potential source of ill-feeling 
between the workers and the manage- 
ment. 

Only a short time is required to 
become accustomed to the bluish color 
of mercury light. We received the 
usual complaints that accompany any 
innovation in the mill routine, but 
after a month or two, our employees 
agreed that the light was far superior 
to incandescent light and that the 
color no longer seemed strange. Dur- 
ing the period of adjustment to the 
slight change in color values, workers 
in the packing room reported some 
difficulty in color discrimination, par- 
ticularly between red and black. In 
a very short time, however, this trouble 
disappeared as the operators’ eyes 
made the necessary adjustments. 


Color Discrimination 


In mills where discrimination of 
closely related tints and shades is of 
major importance. such as in color 
inspection, a combination of mercury 
and incandescent light permits the 
blending of the blue-green color of 
mercury light with the excess yellow- 
red of incandescent light to produce 
a daylight effect. For our require- 
ments, however, color discrimination 
is relatively unimportant. 

The economy of operation of mer- 
cury-vapor lamps is a point worth 
mentioning. To take an illustration 
from my own experience, we replaced 
100 incandescent lamps (100 and 200 
watts) with 24 Cooper Hewitt lamps, 
effecting a saving in power consump- 
tion of about 30%. In other installa- 
tions where I know of mercury light 
being used, there have been notice- 
able drops in the load after the mer- 
cury lamps had been put into opera- 
tion. Most important of all, however, 
employee benefits resulting from better 
seeing conditions are an important 
asset to be desired by every employer 
of labor. 
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Spinning-Mill Layout 


In new extension at Ragan Spinning Co. retains plan 


which proved successful in original building 


Readers of the Roller-Drafting 
Section in the June issue of 
TEXTILE WORLD were invited 
to submit suggestions as to how 
the hypothetical spinning mills 
described there could be made 
more complete. Every spinner 
has his own ideas as to what 
makes up a theoretically ideal 
layout. Yet most layouts are 
very similar, due to the many 
basic features. It is the various 
details which make one spin- 
ning mill different from the 
others. Therefore, we believe 
that a full description of an 
actual spinning-mi'l — layout 
which has proved successful 
should be of interest to our 
readers for comparison with 
both the hypothetical mill and 
with their own plants. 


HERE are as many different 

spinning-room layouts as there 

are mills. One which has proved 
particularly successful, and which was 
retained in a recent expansion pro- 
gram, is that of Ragan Spinning Co., 
Gastonia, N. C. Over a period of 
years capacity production has been 
multiplied many times the original 
output without seriously disturbing 
either layout or operation of the mill. 
And existent machinery has always 
been kept up-to-date and in first-class 
condition in the same manner. The 
history of this plant is typical of many 
of the better managed mills in the 
combed-yarn industry, as well as in 
other branches of textiles. It is a story 
of conservative management, continu- 
ous operation and sound expansion—- 
net as dramatic perhaps as would be 
a story of complete one-step moderni- 
zation, but nevertheless important 
because it represents a type of growth 
which is the backbone of the industry’s 
development. And with these thoughts 
in mind, plus the fact that helpful 
ideas can always be gleaned from 
studying and comparing actual mill 
set-ups, we are describing in detail 
the layout adopted by the Ragan Spin- 
ning Co. 

The original plant of Ragan Spin- 
ning Co. was erected in 1924 by the 
late George W. Ragan, Sr., a pioneer 
textile executive of the South, who 
erected the Trenton Cotton Mills in 
1893. and the Arlington Cotton Mills 
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Sketch showing floor plan and machinery layout at Ragan Spin- 


ning Co.; arrows indicate flow of work 


in 1900. and who was active in the 
mill business for 45 years before his 
death in 1936. This plant originally 
was equipped with 6,336 spindles, 
manufactured by the Whitin Machine 
Works. producing quality combed 
peeler yarns from 50s to 80s. It is 
now equipped with 21,120 spinning 
spindles manufacturing from 24s to 
80s combed peeler yarn, in any twist 
or package required for the knitting, 
thread. lace curtain, weaving, and mer- 
cerizing trades. 

At the start the mill was housed in a 
brick-and-concrete, one-story building, 
128 x 333 ft., constructed according to 
the latest engineering practices of the 
day. A feature of the plant was that 
the floor was built solidly on the 
ground, with a base of tar and con- 
crete, creosoted subfloor and maple 
fioor, in order to eliminate vibration 
in the machines. Large steel windows 
and a monitor through the center of 
the mill furnished ample light. Ma- 
chinery was arranged to give a con- 
tinuous flow of production through the 
mill from the opener room to the 
shipping platform. 

Today, the same general layout is 
still in use. However, within the last 
year the mill building was extended to 
528 ft. in length. The new part is 138 
ft. wide, or 10 ft. wider than the origi- 
nal mill building. Floor and roof tim- 
bers are supported by steel girders and 
cast-iron columns. Posts are 20 ft. 8 in. 
apart. as compared with 10 ft. 4 in. 


in the original building. This obvi- 
ously gives more freedom for machin- 
ery arrangement. Bays are 27 ft. in 
the extension, as compared with 25 ft. 
in the original mill. A room has been 
provided in the basement to accommo- 
date the pumping equipment and filter 
beds used in connection with the 
Parks-Cramer humidifiers. Also lo- 
cated in this room are the Johnson 
service controls for the unit heating 
system. The roof is a Barrett specifi- 
cation of tar and gravel. 

Upon completion of the extension, 
machinery was rearranged to some 
extent and 8,448 Whitin spinning 
spindles and all necessary auxiliary 
equipment were added. However, the 
general flow of production was re- 
tained much as it had been before. 

The opening room is located in a 
large cotton warehouse adjacent to 
the mill. Here the bales of cotton 
are opened and classed by experi- 
enced cotton men for grade, staple 
and character. After this, the cotton 
is run through the opening equip- 
ment and then blown through a con- 
denser into the picker room. At pres- 
ent two-process Saco-Lowell picking 
equipment is in use, but plans are, to 
change this over to one-process in the 
near future. 

The laps are taken from the pick- 
ers directly to the cards, which are lo- 
cated on the other side of a brick par- 
tition. There are 60 Whitin cards in 
use arranged in four lines of fifteen 
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Ragan Spinning Co., showing architec- 
tural details of single-story construction 


Spinning room at Ragan is so arranged 
that production flow is continuous; note 
monitor roof and windows 
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each. The card shafting is equipped 
with Fafnir ball bearings and driven 
with a Link-Belt chain drive. 

Adjacent to the cards are two 
Whitin sliver lappers and two ribbon 
lappers. Next come twenty Whitin 
Model-E combers arranged in two 
lines of ten each. Next in line are 
eighteen deliveries of Whitin draw- 
ing frames followed by two 60-spindle 
slubbers. 

Doubling back in the opposite direc- 
tion, the flow of cotton, now in the 
form of roving, is run through a group 
of four intermediates. Next come four 
roving frames (speeders), followed by 
12 jacks. It will be noted from the 
diagram (Fig. 3) that the intermedi- 
ates, roving, and jack frames are all 
in one line which facilitates handling. 

The next process is spinning, sep- 
arated from the card room by a glass 
partition. In this room are located 80 
Whitin spinning frames, 264 spindles 
each, tape drive, arranged in four 
lines of twenty each. The frames are 
3144 and 314 gage, and operate at a 
spindle speed of about 9,800 r.p.m. 
Ring sizes vary, with 48 of the frames 
equipped with 114-in. rings, 12 with 
15£-in. rings, and 20 with 1%4-in. 
rings. All of the spinning frames are 
equipped with Fafnir ball bearings 
and Alemite lubrication systems. 
Each frame is individually driven by 
a 7%-hp. Westinghouse motor con- 
nected with Bond direct couplings. 
All motors are of the lint-proof type 
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equipped with Thermoguard controls 
and Deion starters. 

The original mill building ends with 
the present spinning room. A glass 
partition separates this room from the 
extension, which houses the finishing 
equipment. The first group of ma- 
chines consists of 27 Whitin 264- 
spindle, tape-driven, 314-gage wet 
twisters, arranged in three lines of 
nine twisters each. They are equipped 
with 2-in. rings. individual Westing- 
house 744-hp. motors, Fafnir ball 
bearings, Bond direct couplings and 
Alemite lubrication. Some of the twist- 
ers are equipped with “A” stands five 
slats high to facilitate cleaning. Im- 
mersion rolls are of brass, somewhat 
larger in diameter than normal, giving 
improved results. 

Warp yarn is doffed directly to the 
two-ply spoolers. Single yarn goes di- 
rectly from the spinning room to the 
Foster winders, Model 101 being used 
for tubes, and Model 102 for cones. 
The winders are equipped with both 
blade and needle guides. Spare floor 
is reserved for future winders. 

There are seven single-yarn and 
three ply-yarn spoolers arranged in 
two lines of five machines each. The 
spoolers have 120 spindles each and 
are driven by 2-hp. Westinghouse mo- 
tors and Link-Belt chain drives—with 
the exception of one, which is driven 
by a Goodyear V-belt drive. All single- 
yarn spoolers are equipped with Fos- 
ter tension devices and McCall needle 
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guides. Recently all wooden-head 
spools have been discarded and re- 
placed with Lestershire fiber spools. 

Next to the spoolers are four Whitin 
reels, for putting the yarn into skeins, 
of seven divisions. Finally comes a 
group of three Cocker warpers and 
one Entwistle warper. These machines 
are equipped with electrical stop mo- 
tions, Reeves variable-speed drives, 
and draw-roll attachments which build 
improved warps. 

The cotton at this point ends its trip 
through the mill and is packed near 
the shipping platform. 

A modern testing laboratory has 
been provided in the extension, and 
rigid tests are conducted daily. Equip- 
ment includes a Goodbrand reel, 
Goodbrand - Knowles direct - reading 
yarn balance, Scott breaking machine, 
single and two-ply yarn twist tester 
with expansion and contraction attach- 
ment, cotton-stapling machines, etc. 

A fireproof switch room is connected 
to the mill, where all electrical con- 
trols are centralized. Main switches 
are the latest Westinghouse type. The 
lighting system is of the controlled- 
spot variety with 300-watt bulbs and 
Westinghouse switches. 

Humidification is by means of 82 
latest model DDS Parks-Cramer heads 
with seven psychrostat controls. There 
are two controls in the card room, 
two in the spinning room, and three 
in the finishing department. This sys- 
tem provides satisfactory humidifica- 
tion in the different departments un- 
der all conditions. 

A complete mill machine shop is 
located near the picking department. 
New and modern tile wash rooms and 
toilets are provided for the employees, 
and three Westinghouse electric drink- 
ing fountains are situated conveniently. 

The village is an attractive com- 
munity of 32 modern homes. All cot- 
tages are equipped with inside toilets 
and lavatories, and space is provided 
for the installation of tubs and shower 
baths at some future date. The houses 
are painted both inside and out at 
regular intervals, and have fire-retard- 
ing composition roofs. Approximately 
40% of the employees live in the com- 
pany’s village, the remainder coming 
in by automobile from the surrounding 
territory. 
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Warp-Wadded Fabrics 


Particularly adapted to weaving 


General principles underlying 
the construction of wadded 
double cloths, the method by 
which they make possible pro- 
duction of fabrics of increased 
weight but unaltered face and 
back textures, and specific in- 
structions for designing filling- 
wadded fabrics were contained 
in the installment of this two- 
part article which appeared in 
the June issue of TEXTILE 
W ORLD.—Editor. 


ARP WADDING of double 
fabrics offers advantages simi- 
lar to those already discussed 
in connection with filling-wadded fab- 
rics. Both types of weaves permit in- 
creased weight and fullness of handle 
while retaining the original texture 
of the cloth. Further, both keep to 
a minimum the cost of adding extra 
weight since, because the wadding 
threads lie between the two fabrics 
and are visible on the face of neither, 
cheaper and coarser yarns can be 
used for wadding purposes. 
The construction of warp-wadded 
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Figs. 114 and 116. Weaves used in producing warp-wadded cloths. Figs. 115 and 117. 


on automatic looms 
By R. A. C. SCOTT 


double-cloths requires practically the 
same procedure as already outlined 
for filling-wadded fabrics. Examples 
are shown in Figs. 114 and 116. In 
each case face and back weaves are 
shown at A and B, respectively, and 
the completed weave is shown at C. 
All marks indicate warp. 

In Fig. 114, the ends are arranged 
one face, one back,. one wadding; 
and the picks one face, one back. 
The face weave is the well-known 
Mayo; the back a two up, two down 
twill; for stitching, back ends are 
raised over face picks in a double- 
twill or sateen order, this being the 
best method of stitching on the par- 
ticular face weave being used. A 
flat view of this construction is shown 
in Fig. 115. 


Another Arrangement 


In Fig. 116 the warp is arranged 
one face, one back, one face, one 
wadding; and the filling one face, 
one back, one face. This permits 
use of back and wadding yarns which 
are much thicker than the face yarn. 
The face weave is a three-up, three- 
down twill and the back a one-up, 
two-down twill; the fabrics are 


FIG. 115 
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stitched together by raising each 
back end over two consecutive face 
picks. A flat view of the construction 
is shown in Fig. 117. 

Contrasted with the procedure in 
laying out weaves for filling-wadded 
cloth it will be seen, on examination 
of Figs. 114 and 116, that in warp- 
wadded fabrics marks are inserted 
where the wadding ends _ intersect 
back picks. In this way, all face 
picks pass over, and all back picks 
under, the wadding ends. Since the 
wadding ends all weave alike, in 
theory only one harness is required 
for them. However, in firmly con- 
structed fabrics, crowding of the 
harness may result, in which case it 
would be preferable to draw these 
ends on two or three harnesses; these, 
of course, would be operated as one. 

Generally speaking, warp-wadded 
double-cloth construction is more eco- 
nomical and convenient than filling 
wadding, especially with the increas- 
ing use of automatic looms. On the 
other hand, a stronger wadding yarn 
is necessary for use in warp con- 
struction than for the filling method, 
due to the greater strain on warp 
yarns during weaving. 
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Flat views of warpavadded fabrics 
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Industry’s Major Problem 


lo the readers of 


TEXTILE WORLD: 


HERE IS NO DOUBT that today the 

American people are taking a keener, 
more critical interest in the conduct of busi- 
ness than ever before. And when I say criti- 
cal. | mean exactly that. During recent years 
most of them have suffered loss, either of jobs 
or of savings, and under such circumstances 
men are prone to accept without serious ques- 
tion any scapegoat that appears plausible. In 
the confusion of fears and resentments, they 
seem to have concluded that short-sighted and 
selfish business management is chiefly re- 
sponsible for their misfortune. 

However mistaken and unfair such conclu- 
sions may be, management cannot ignore 
them. It must recognize that in the long run, 
the opinions of men are the result of experi- 
ence, of what happens to them each day. much 
more than of what they are told. 

Progressive management has already faced 
that fact; has already begun to think and 
work beyond the technicalities of production 
and distribution that once absorbed most of 
its energies. It sees more clearly and deals 
more proficiently with its human responsibili- 
ties. It is learning to reconcile the economic 
success of the industrial unit with the social 
welfare of worker and community. 

Presently, every business—the small re- 
tailer as well as the large manufacturer—must 
learn how to interpret more convincingly to 
its own public the social as well as the eco- 
nomic benefits of | its policies and accom- 
plishments. Only as each business satisfies 
the newly aroused and critical interest’ of 
people in its affairs will it be able to disarm 
those who trade on the human tendency to 


blame our troubles on someone else. Yes. 


President, 


business as a whole is to win a favorable 
public opinion, each and every business must 
act to improve its own public relations. 

The readers of this journal, and of other 
business publications, compose, we believe. a 
group that can achieve for American business 
a sound and lasting solution of this vital 
problem. They alone are in position to shape 
the working conditions of 21 million em- 
ployees. They alone can mould the attitude 
of those other millions who compose the vari- 
ous “publics” to which all business must be 
responsible. 

Heretofore, the function of business papers 
has been to exchange successful experience: 
to dig up and disseminate practical facts for 
the use of their readers, serving primarily the 
technical and merchandising needs of  busi- 
ness. But this matter of human relations has 
now become of equal importance, for good 
industrial and public relations, it has been 
found, reduces corporate losses, removes fear 
and suspicion, promotes operating efficiencies 
in both production and sales. A better knowl- 
edge of public relations technique is, there- 
fore, quite properly essential for men in, or 
moving into, positions of greater executive 
responsibility. 

So, beginning with this insert, each Me- 
Graw-Hill publication sets out to strengthen 
its editorial service in the important domain 
of Public Relations. I hope that the million 
readers of MeGraw-Hill’s business papers 
will get much real and practical help toward 
building better relationships between their 
own businesses and their employees, their 


customers. and the communities in which 


they must carry on. 


WcGraw-Hill Publishing Co, hl 
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A Public Relations Program 


N LESS than two generations the 

United States has changed from 

an agricultural to an_ industrial 
nation. Living standards and_ effi- 
ciencies at once the despair and envy 
of other countries have been created. 
Foreign delegations still flock to our 
shores to study our methods so that 
they may use them as patterns for 
their own organizations. Yet here at 
home today these methods and_ the 
systems responsible for them are 
under increasing attack. 

Since every person employed — in 
productive enterprise is a part of 
(American industry, these attacks 
imperil the livelihood of nearly 
forty million workers and their de- 
pendents. The newest addition to the 
payroll has as much—if not more— 
at stake as the veteran business 
executive. That also is true of par- 
ticular industries which at present 
may not be under direct fire. All 
industry is so interrelated and inter- 
dependent that even the seemingly 
immune enterprise must suffer when 
the legitimate activities and the buy- 
ing power of their customers, or the 
customers of their customers, are 
curtailed. 

Ironically enough, public acquies- 
cence in many of the current attacks 
is an indirect recognition of the sat- 
isfactory manner in which our indus- 
trial system normally — functions. 
Reasonable opportunities for the em- 
ployment of those ambitious to put 
their mental or physical talents to 
work, and continually rising stand- 


ards of living have come to be widely 


accepted as a matter of course. Any 
unfavorable change in these condi- 
tions leaves the general public sur- 
prised, confused and resentful. Such 
reactions as these make it easy for 
pressure groups to unloose destruc- 
tive propaganda’ which further 
heightens resentments and breeds 
new misconceptions. 

These misconceptions take many 
forms shaped by the experience, the 
inexperience, or the special interests 
of the critics. To one it appears that 
business can’t manage itself and 
must be owned and managed by the 
Government. Another believes that 
employees are underpaid — or that 
stockholders and executives are over- 
paid. To others corporate surpluses 
are too high. Many have convinced 
themselves that power and machines 
have reduced employment opportuni- 
ties; and that industry can raise 
wages and reduce prices while costs 


fo up. 


SEVERAL misconceptions are 
based on faulty generalizations. Be- 
cause a few companies have been 
remarkably successful, it is argued 
that all could make money. Because 
some corporations have been ruthless, 
all corporations, it is contended, will 
stoop to unethical conduct to gain 
their ends. This is like saying: John 
Smith killed Bill Brown; John Smith 
is auburn-thatched: all redheads, 
therefore. are murderers. Unfortu- 
nately, those who would indict all 
business for the crimes of a few are 


more subtle in their approach and 
so create an impression not in accord 
with the facts. 

To put it bluntly, American indus- 
try, ence so highly praised for its 
contributions to the national well- 
being, is now on the spot. Prevailing 
misconceptions of how business oper- 
ates and what it does have made a 
field day for those who propose to 
hamstring or destroy private initia- 
tive and individual opportunity. 
These proposals run a broad gamut: 
They include public ownership, in- 
creasing and rigid federal control 
at the expense of local autonomy, 
ill-conceived legislation on hours and 
wages, labor dictatorships, and con- 
fiscatory taxes on thrift and employ- 
ment security. 

While the man in the street may be 
criticized for his willingness to 
swallow these nostrums, he is not 
wholly to blame. Industry, too, has 
been at fault, in assuming either 
that he was fully informed on those 
phases of its operations which are 
properly a matter of public interest. 
or that a healthy curiosity should be 
discouraged. Misconceptions multiply 
where the facts are hidden. 

The tragedy of the situation lies 
in the fact that it might easily have 
been avoided. In the simple days of 
local and localized industry, every- 
bedy connected with a particular 
enterprise knew everybody else con- 
nected with it, and the details of its 
operations were an open book. The 
bess and the employees were neigh- 
bors; the customers, for the most 





part, fellow townsmen. Outside pur- 
chases were limited largely to those 
products which the local community 
neither manufactured nor raised. 
Competition in the modern sense was 
practically non-existent. 

\s industry developed and en- 
larged its field of operations, much 
of this early intimate personal touch 
was lost. The small enterprise grew 
bigger. In some cases combinations 
took in the local business and finan- 
cial control passed out of the com- 
munity. The loeal industry which 
still retained its identity was busy 
meeting increased competition and 
secking to expand its distribution. 
Little attention was paid to chang- 
ing conditions that were fostering 
misconceptions about the personal 
relations of the business. Bit by bit 
the close acquaintance and familiar- 
ity of the early days disappeared. 

Common understanding of — these 
things also was impeded by the 
greater variety of occupations as in- 
dustry expanded. Each man’s job be- 
came so highly specialized that the 
old feeling of common” partnership 


in a joint undertaking frequently 
was buried in an exaggerated feeling 
of the relative importance of his own 
work. This made it easy for each 
occupational group to. get the idea 
that its contributions to the under- 
taking alone was essential and that 
many of the other groups were para- 
sitic or, at best. unimportant. 


Sucn mistaken beliefs are 
the exclusive property of no par- 
ticular group. “Goods are valueless 
until sold.” chants the sales staff: 
“without us the wheels of industry 
would cease to turn.” The wheels 
would turn much faster. growls the 
production department. “if we didn't 
have so many lame-brains drawing 
fat salaries as salesmen.” Under the 
cold) glance of both groups. the 
clerical force heatedly inquires: 
“How leng do you think this busi- 
ness would last if we didn’t keep the 
cost records, send out bills and col- 
lect the money for pay checks?” 
Some executives and engineers, too, 


have been known to forget that their 





plans cannot be carried out without 
the cooperation of other groups. 
Possibly the greatest single cause 
of misunderstanding and friction has 
been fuzzy thinking on social respon- 
sibilities. Many of the responsibili- 
ties which rested on the individual 
or the state in our fathers’ and grand- 
fathers’ days have been shifted to the 
shoulders of industry. New ones con- 
stantly are added or proposed—often 
before industry has had time to 
adjust itself to those which have 
gone before. Some of these respon. 
sibilities affect employee relations: 
others involve customer — relations 
The worker, for example. no longer 
is completely defenseless against the 
occupational hazards of his employ- 
ment. “Let the buyer beware” no 
longer is considered smart merehan- 
dising. Many of the changes now 
embodied in the laws were antici- 
pated by industry itself. Opposition 
valid or otherwise—to social legis- 
lation, however, has been used to 
damn business in the public eye. 
Fortunately. the barriers to good 
will and common understanding can 
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be broken down. The process is a 
simple one. It consists chiefly in main- 
taining good policies in human re- 
lationships and in keeping all inter- 
ested people—employees, stockhold- 
ers and their neighbors, customers 
and the general public—informed. It 
means telling them in plain terms 
what revenue is received and where 
it comes from, what revenue is paid 
out and who gets it, how an indus- 
try serves the individual, the com- 
munity and other industries. Finally, 
it includes the acceptance of the 
social responsibilities which the ad- 
vance of civilization imposes upon 
business. 

Add all these things together and 
you have public relations. 

Most employers are willing to ac- 
cept their social responsibilities, but 
they are inexpert in making that ac- 
ceptance articulate. Too many em- 
ployers have failed to make clear 
their policies, their practices and 
their purposes as they relate to fair 
dealing with employees, investors 
and the general public. Their inten- 
tions have been good, but they have 
cloaked them with a veil of secrecy 
and—made~a-—amystery out of  sim- 
plicity. As a result. the uninformed 
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have been given a royal opportunity 
to exercise their imagination. And 
they have done it! 


P BLIC RELATIONS is a com- 
paratively new activity for most 
business enterprises and involves a 
technique which too many have not 


yet learned. Obviously, the first place 


for each company to start is within 
its own organization. This is the 
“inside job” that builds a company’s 
good name among its own family and 
lays the firm foundation for building 
public confidence and favor. As one 
exponent of the art phrases it: “In- 
dustry’s public relations cannot be 
one thing and its private actions and 
policies something else. The two must 
be in complete accord.” 

The inside job should present no 
real difficulties to fair-minded em- 
ployers. Most workers have a normal 
predisposition to view in a favorable 
light the organization in which they 
earn their livelihood. Most  com- 
panies endeavor to conduct their 
operations so as to justify that favora- 
ble attitude. But too few of them are 
adept at dramatizing the facts that 
furnist a substantial basis for main- 
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taining employee good will. So, where 
misunderstanding and suspicion born 
of ignorance exist, time may be re- 
quired to break down the barriers 
that have grown up. 

The task of telling this inside job 
to the outside world, however, will 
not be easy, for two reasons. First. 
it has been so long neglected that 
the backlog of misunderstanding is 
large. Second, public relations in- 
volves attitudes as well as actions, a 
viewpoint as well as an organization, 
Public relations is not a commodity 
that can be purchased like a car of 
coal or a bolt of silk; neither can 
it be sold by “canned” material. 
Each program to establish sound pub- 
lic relations must be individualized 
and indisputably stamped with the 
personality of the company promoting 
it. And the deed must always back 
the word! 

But the task is worth the effort. 
For, with the inside job right, a 
properly conceived and_ intelligently 
executed public relations program 
offers business the means of suc- 
cessfully counteracting unjust public 
suspicion, unfair political attack and 
unwarranted outside dictation. The 
need is urgent. 
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A PROGRAM 
for Public Relations 





EDITORIAL NOTE: And now, what to do about ut? We present 
below definite suggestions as to how an individual company, and 


an individual industry, can do an effective public-relations job. 





NCE a textile manufacturing 
company, or any other com- 
pany. has decided to develop 





the too often neglected tech- 
nique of public relations, it is possible 
to lay down a fairly definite program 
and to follow it. The basic elements 
are nearly identical, no matter what 
the product of the manufacturing 


The Inside Job of the 


In the development of good industrial 
relations within the organization, an 
orderly procedure generally accepted 
may be set down in six steps: 


»> Set Up a Leader: This work 
needs the leadership of an able ex- 
ecutive with knowledge of the  busi- 
ness and skilled in guiding human 
relations. He should report to the 
chief executive. 


» Clarify Organization: —Uncer- 
tainty means an uneasy personnel 
inclined toward political maneuver- 
ing. The organization of the company 
should be clearly defined, so that the 
authority and responsibility of indi- 
viduals may be known to all. In most 
cases, this procedure calls for more 
than a simple organization chart. A 
manual may be necessary. Whatever 
is done should be adequate to make 
specific the line of authority and the 
functions of all officials. 


»> 
‘* Determine Personnel’ Pol- 


feies: \ statement should be formu- 
lated by the top executives, aided by 
representatives of all the management 
groups. If satisfactory employee re- 
lations have been established, the 
statement should be submitted to the 
employee representatives. Once 
adopted. the policies should be made 
known to all employees. 

Policy statements should be defi- 
nite in such matters as wages. working 
hours, overtime, promotions. layoffs. 
vacations, sickness relief. — safety, 


concern. Essentially it is all a matter 
of maintaining a contented and effec- 
tive organization and a good name. 
The problem resolves itself into an 
inside job and an outside job. 

The inside, or industrial relations 
job, must be done well before the 
outside, or public relations job. can 
be done properly. 


Individual Company 


training and education, profit-sharing. 
collective bargaining. 


» Improve Personnel Efficien- 
cies: = Strengthen those influences 
within the organization that increase 
the efficiency of the working force. 
the purpose being to advance the 
opportunity for the individual and 
the company through lower produc- 
tion costs. better service to customers. 
and improvements in the quality of 
product. 

\s a basis for carrying out a pro- 
gram looking toward increasing the 
efficiency of the working force, it is 
necessary to establish certain basic 
policies relating to: 

1. Payment of prevailing wage and 
salary scales. 

2. Evaluation of jobs and setting-up 
of uniform seales of pay for equal 
grades of work in the company. 

3. Establishment of pay differen- 
tials. having due regard for responsi- 
bilities. requirements in’ skill, men- 
tality. working conditions, physical 
application. 


1, Establishment of financial incen- 
tives also, where possible. 

). Setting-up of positive procedures 
by which all changes in rates of pay 
are fully explained to the employees. 


» Assure the Well-Being of 
Employees: [Look after the physical 
and mental well-being of employees 
by providing safe and sanitary work- 
ing conditions and the plant services 
necessary for comfort. This means 
adequate ventilation, heating, cook- 
ing. lighting, elimination of noise, 
and. going a step further. suitable 
provision for rest, meal times, and 
recreation, 

The stabilizing of employment and 
the establishment of protection 
against unemployment. sickness, old 
age. and death have far-reaching in- 
fluence upon both the physical and 
mental welfare of employees. So has 
assistance to deserving individuals in 
their problems of savings and housing. 


» Train and Edueate: A suitable 
program should be developed for ad- 
vancing men and women in the or- 
ganization and as citizens of the 
community. 


These six steps are designed to 
create and maintain on the part of 
employees a feeling of confidence in 
the management and satisfaction with 
their work and their future. This is 
the most important part of the “in- 
side job” of public relations. 

Not only is it necessary to do the 
inside job. It is equally essential to 
let employees know that it is being 
done. There are several vehicles, in- 
cluding meetings, employee maga- 
zines, bulletins, and “reports to em- 
ployees and stockholders.” Consider- 
able stress is placed on the last-named 
in the following part of this section. 
The vehicles chosen depend upon the 
types of employees and managers. 


The Outside Job of the Individual Company 


When a good job of industrial rela- 
tions has been done within the organ- 
ization. the most important step 
already has been taken toward build- 
ing up good will outside. The com- 
pany is now in position to tell its 
customers and the public. not what 


it aspires or pretends to be. but what 


it is and how much it contributes to 
the public welfare. 


» For Customers and Prospects 
there are many obvious facts about a 
company that are of interest: 

1. Manufacturers of equipment and 
producers of raw materials that touch 
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the lives of people only indirectly can 
show how their products raise the 
general standard of living. 

2. Companies that sell their prod- 
ucts or services directly to people can 
interpret the social and 
economic benefits in terms of human 
well-being. 


resulting 


3. Both types of organizations can 
publicize interesting facts and figures 
about themselves, their policies, and 
their products. 

1. Through 


associations, 


trade and_ industrial 
local and national, all 
types of business can join in promo- 
tional programs for the information 
and education of the public. 


>» In the Community where the 
company is located, people judge the 
company by the things they are told. 
They may get their information from 
individuals or who are not 
parts of the organization and who are 
working for selfish ends. These people 
may or may not give facts. Or they 
may get their 


groups 


from. the 
employees themselves, who are prone 
to tell the truth as they know it. 
In promoting community good will. 


information 


informed employees are an asset to 
the company that has done the “inside 
job.” 

A company can participate actively 
in building good will in the commun- 
ity by taking 
publicize facts 
them 


progressive steps to 
about itself, making 
promptly, accufately, 
frankly, through the 
usual media that exist in every com- 
munity. 


available 
clearly, and 


The use of this method necessarily 
involves the taking of an active and 
constructive part in community affairs. 
By becoming itself a good citizen and 
neighbor, a company makes itself 
known and liked. Here are types of 
community activities that have been 
used successfully: 

1. Holding house” in the 
plant for visitation by people of the 
community. 


“open 


2. Close acquaintance and coopera- 
tion with the local press, following a 
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a 


policy of giving the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. 

3. Taking part in exhibits or ex- 
positions of local products. 

4. Joining with other industrial 
companies in the community to dis- 
seminate facts and to create 
maintain public good will. 


and 


5. Encouraging employees to par- 
ticipate in civic affairs. 

6. Discussing company and com- 
munity affairs with local leaders of 
thought, such as preachers. teachers. 


7. Participating in the operation of 
a community foremen’s club. 
8. Circulating factory house organs 


to interested people outside the 
organization. 

9. Presenting facts before civic 
organizations, women’s clubs, lunch- 
eon clubs. 

10. Showing plant operations by 


motion pictures in schools and before 
other groups. 

11. Cooperating with local charities 
and character-building agencies. 


The Company Can Cooperate with Its Industry 


By and large, an industry as a 
whole is represented by its trade asso- 
This should, 
therefore, be able to act as a clear- 
ing house for the exchange of the 


ciation. representative 


plans and experiences of individual 
companies in the work of industrial 
and public relations. 

\ part of the clearing-house job 
can be the collection of industry-wide 


statistics, national _ statistics 
industry, and their presenta- 
tion to member companies ready for 


use. 


even 
about 


the trade 
individual company 
is likely to benefit most if it con- 
tributes willingly and fully, for their 
effectiveness will depend upon com- 


From these activities of 
association, the 


pleteness. 


The Publie Relations Job of the Community 


In addition, there is the public re- 
lations job of the community which, 
carried out jointly by representatives 
of the individual plants, may pro- 
mote local good will. Obviously, this 
group can be effective only as it pre- 
sents facts about the 
industries. 


community's 


It will have no standing before the 
press and public, and its activities 
may well result in unfavorable rather 
than favorable regard by the people 
of the community, unless it sets and 
enforces standards of membership. 

Once _ this working 
group is under way in a community, 
it has unlimited possibilities for par- 
ticipation in local affairs. One of its 


cooperative 


most effective weapons is advertising 
in the local press. It has the oppor- 
tunity to show that the welfare of 
the community as a whole and of all 
the individuals 


who live there is 


with the welfare of the 
industries of the community. 


bound up 


Conelusion 


All this is actually part of one pro- 
gram, starting in the plant and work- 
The development of 
such a program entails much thought 
and work. It requires a highly special- 
ized technique. 


ing outward. 


A capable man may 
be available within the organization, 
but the 
teur. In the majority of cases some 
help must be sought outside. It may 
be found either by hiring an experi- 
enced industrial relations executive 
or retaining the services of an experl- 


job is not one for an ama- 


enced management consultant with a 
good record of achievement. It is ab- 
solutely vital, of that the 
executives of the company be solidly 
behind the plan as a permanent fune- 
tion of management. 


course, 
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TEXTILE Public Relations 





This industry has a dramatic and appealing story which has not yet been 


effectively told 





EDITORIAL NOTE: The fol- 
lowing pages present a_ brief 
statement of facts which textile 
manufacturers may use in the 
preparation of their own public- 
relations programs. It is pub- 
lished simultaneously with simt- 
lar presentations in the other 22 
McGraw-Hill publications, all go- 
ing to the major branches of 
industry. 


rE VHE AMERICAN textile industry, 

as one of the few basic and es- 

sential industries, has a story to 
tell which is dramatic in its plot, and 
universal in its appeal. That this 
story is not properly told to the nation 
is due primarily to three factors: (1) 
Textile manufacturers. as a group, are 
not articulate. (2) Even when they 
desire to be so. they do not have the 
facts about their industry at their 


command. (3) They are so busy 
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attacks from 
groups that they feel they have no time 


answering pressure 
left for a positive presentation of their 
Case. 

And yet such a positive presentation 
is the only answer. This is what public 
relations means. 
occult about it. There is nothing 
under-handed about it. In its real 


There is nothing 


sense, the modern science of public 
relations comprises a straightforward 
presentation of an industry's case to 
all those millions who earn their liv- 
ing. wholly or partly. directly or in- 
directly, through the prosperity of 
that industry. 

And so we offer in these pages a 
factual statement about the textile in- 
dustry's contribution to the national 
welfare. We have selected only four 
(1) The 
job it is doing as a leader in economic 


thinking: (2) The job it is doing in 


phases of that contribution: 


clothing the American people and in 
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supplying the textiles for myriad in- 
dustrial and household uses; (3) the 
job it has done, and is doing, in build- 
ing up a new citizenry in its mill 
towns: (4) the job it does in contribut- 
ing to the national wealth and the 
national purchasing power. There 
are many other by-products of its use- 
fulness but these are its major con- 
tributions. 

Let this be clearly understood: Tex- 
tile manufacturers ask no special privi- 
lege merely because they are supply- 
ing a basic need. They are engaged 
in that undertaking primarily for the 
purpose of making a profit. They do 
not pose as parts of an eleemosynary 
institution. All they do desire is a 
fair appraisal of the resu/ts of their 
enterprise. in terms of the national 
good, , 

The facts presented in the following 
pages will. we know. be utilized by 
textile manufacturers in that spirit. 





In addition, outstanding examples of what can be done in the specific field of Indus- 


trial Relations can be found in Texte Wortp’s Annual Issue. February 28. 1938. 
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THE LEADER 


In Soeial 


SK THE average citizen) which 

\ industry in the United States 

has been the leader in social and 
economic. thinking during the last 
decade. We would be willing to wager 
good money that not 10 in 100 would 
give the right answer. 

The right answer is: The Textile 
Industry. 

Why is it that such a fine perform- 
ance has received such little public 
recognition ¢ 

The answer is found partly in the 
past and partly in the present. 

The label of a decadent. tradition- 
bound industry became attached to the 
textile industry some time in the dim 
past. Once such a reputation is ae- 
quired, it is most difficult to lose. To 
make it more so, pressure groups of 
various types have found it to their 
advantage to foster this popular idea. 
Finally. the confustion in the public 
mind of the primary textile industry 
which we are talking about and which 
our readers represent—and a lot of 
distant cousins such as the garment 
industry. the share cropper, etc., etc., 
makes the former suffer for the sins 
of the latter. 

What are the facts? 

For more than 15 years, there have 
been at work in the various branches 
of the textile industry broad coopera- 
tive movements which not only repre- 
sented the expression of sound eco- 
nomic thinking but which—far more 
important—represented an attempt to 
achieve a balance between economic 


and Keonomtie 


and social causes and effects. in order 
that the results might be of equal 
benefit to employers and employees. 
Space permits the citation of only 
one such program; however each ot 
our readers will think of this in terms 
of his own division of the industry 
and will be able to interpret similar 
activities on the part of his branch. 
Twelve years ago the Cotton-Textile 
Institute was formed for the purpose 
of bringing stabilization to that divi- 
sion. Within the next five years. it 
had taken such vital steps as the 
voluntary elimination of night employ- 
ment of women and minors, and volun- 
tary limitation of hours on both the 
day shift and the night shift. This 
type of social-economic action of a 
voluntary nature represented the blaz- 
ing of a new trail. Its implications 
were years in advance of similar im- 
pulses which mobilized all industry 


back of the NRA in 1933. 
>It Got Code No. 1 « 


\s a result of this grand start which 
the textile industry had, it was the 
natural bellwether in the latter year. 
It got Code No. 1, and its leaders were 
recognized among other industries and 
other associations as the dominant 
personalities in the new industrial 
movement. Again, today, this same in- 
dustry is stepping out in front in con- 
nection with the first application of 
the wage-hour act. 

The effect of all this upon employees 
is part of another story. Suffice it is to 


Thinking 


say here that the present 40-hr. week 
with its high hourly rate represents 
the greatest social advance ever made 
by any industry in a similar period. 

\s we stated above, the wool branch. 
the rayon branch, the silk branch, the 
various knitting divisions, and the 
finishing division have all had vital 
programs during the last year and have 
all made remarkable progress toward 
reaching advanced social and eco- 
nomic ideals. 

If the industry should do one thing 
in public relations, it is to tell this 
story fully, frankly and repeatedly to 
the public. 

In the telling of it. there is one way 
in which the job could be done most 
effectively. And here we get around 
to a pet theme of ours. Probably in 
no field could an industry-wide organ- 
ization representing all branches of 
the textile industry do more good than 
in the field of public relations. We 
have repeatedly suggested an Ameri 
can textile institute—or, as an inter- 
mediate step toward that objective, a 
council made up of representatives of 
all the associations. We believe that 
the united story which such an or- 
ganization could tell to the people 
of the United States would do more 
to advance the standing of the textile 
industry, and to gain for it the recog- 
nition which it so richly deserves, than 
any other one step that could be 
taken. 

\s we have said before: Eventually, 
why not now? 
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UPPLYING A Basic Need 


YOOD, clothing. and shelter - 
4 these are the three basic human 
needs. After a human being is 
fed. he next requires clothing. Hence 
the textile industry has as its primary 
function the furnishing of mankind 
with clothing for warmth or protec- 
tion. for adornment, and for modesty’s 
sake. But over the years the textile 
industry has taken on two other major 
responsibilities—the supplying of tex- 
tiles for household uses, and the sup- 
plying of textiles for a wide variety of 
industrial uses. 

Further. it furnishes large quantities 
of textiles which find use in sports, rec- 
reation. and amusements; in uniforms, 
tents. gas masks. and other requisites 
to the national defense; and in farm- 
ing. mining. and many additional mis- 
cellaneous uses. And so today about 
one-half of the products of our textile 
mills enters into the manufacture of 
clothing. while the other half provides 
other necessities and luxuries which 
make life easier. healthier, and hap- 
pier. 

Most of us are keenly aware of the 
improvements which have been made 
in other commodities in recent years. 
In newspapers and magazines, on the 
screen, and over the radio we see and 
hear of the progress made by the 


automobile manufacturers, for  ex- 


ample. Everyone knows the advan- 
tages of turret tops, safety glass, hy- 


draulic brakes, quick acceleration, 
knee action, free wheeling, high com- 
pression, automatic gear shifts, and 
other features of the modern auto- 


Many Advantages « 


On the other hand, how many people 
outside of those in the textile industry 
itself realize the advances which have 
been made in the manufacture and 
finishing of textiles? How many 
people have any idea of the many 
ways in which textiles aid in satisfying 
our wants and desires? How many 
people know the extent to which qual- 
ities have been increased and_ prices 
have been decreased in the last few 
Vears 

Yet commonplace as they are. tex- 
tiles have romance and glamour. as 
well as utility. The achievements of 
the textile industry in the last decade 
or two in making better products at 
a lower cost to the consumer compare 
favorably with those of other more 


publicized industries. In fact. if it 


were not for textiles, many other in- 
dustries could not have come _ into 
existence. 


» Wearing Apparel “ 


In the memory of this writer, the 
purchaser of a suit of clothes, or a 
shirt, or a dress, or a bathing suit was 
taking a gamble. The suit might lose 
its shape; the shirt might shrink; the 
dress might wrinkle; the bathing suit 
might run. (We could almost substi- 
tute “would” for “might” and still be 
on safe grounds. ) 

Now. as a result of technological 
developments, we have fabrics that 
are crease-proof, shrink-proof, water- 
moth- 
means 


fire-proof, 
proof and tub-proof. This 
that a 


proof, sun-proof, 
consumer can buy a= gar- 
ment of any legiti- 
mate source, and be confident that it 
will retain permanently the qualities 


type. from a 


it had at time of purchase. 

For many years the consumer has 
had a wide choice of cotton, wool. and 
silk fabrics in various weights. con- 
From 
this range of textiles it was possible to 


structions. colors, and designs. 


select a fabric which was fairly satis- 
purpose. But the 
textile manufacturer of today is not 


factory tor any 


content to put out a product which is 
only “fairly Accord- 
ingly, in the laboratories and research 
departments of our textile mills tech- 
nicians are determining what proper- 
ties are desired in a textile intended 
for a specific use and are designing 
fabrics having these properties. An 
example of the results of these efforts 
is the development of 


sal isfactory.” 


light-weight 
fabrics which are rapidly gaining favor 
for summer suitings. Specially woven 
from skillfully blended yarns, these 
fabrics——litthe more than half the 
weight of an ordinary suiting—are in- 
expensive, comfortable in hot weather, 
trim in appearance, resistant to 
wrinkling and creasing. and. also im- 
portant, are relatively inexpensive. 
Not so long ago silk hosiery was a 
luxury which few women could afford. 
manufacturers in 
this country produced more than half 
a billion pairs of silk stockings, which 


Last year hosiery 


sold at an average price of about 
9c. a pair. Further. recent improve- 
ments in knitting technique eliminate 
unsightly streaks or rings due to un- 
evenness in the silk. while new meth- 
ods of finishing further enhance the 


appearance of the hosiery, prevent 


spotting, and = give better 
qualities. 

From the beginning, in 1911, of 
commercial production of rayon in 
this country, textile 
have been alert in discovering new 
ways to adapt this fiber to consumer 


needs. 


wearing 


manufacturers 


As the properties of rayon 
have been improved, and as this fiber 
has become available in greater and 
quantities and at 
and = lower 


greater lower 


prices, weavers, — knit- 
ters. and finishers have been able 
to produce better and more beau- 
tiful fabrics at a cost 
reach of all. 


within the 
In no other country are 
women as well dressed as in the 
United States; and this is due in 
large measure to the fact that the tex- 
tile industry has striven constantly 
to improve the appearance and service- 
ability of rayon fabrics. 

Incidentally, the demands of the 
textile manufacturer for stronger and 
more elastic rayon have stimulated a 
vast amount of research on cellulose 
chemistry. The results of this research 
have proved of value to the rayon in- 
dustry and to the paper and other 
industries using cellulose as a raw 
material. Moreover, it led to the 
discovery that southern slash pine is 
a satisfactory source of cellulose for 
industrial use—a fact which presages 
a new prosperity for the South. Simi- 
larly the present attempts to produce 
synthetic wool are being accompanied 
by a vast amount of research on the 
chemistry of proteins. Already. these 
studies have shown that it is possible 
to produce synthetic fibers similar to 
wool in their chemical properties from 
casein, soy beans, and other proteins; 
and it would not be surprising if these 
researches result ultimately in’ the 
development of entirely new types 
of synthetic fibers. 


» Household Fabries << 


Turning now to household fabries, 
we again find many examples of the 
way in which the textile industry is 
contributing to better living. In every 
room of the house textiles are used 
for draperies, upholstery. rugs, towels. 
shower curtains. sheets. blankets. table 
cloths, dust cloths, ete.. ete. 

In each of these uses, advances in 
textile manufacturing technique have 
resulted in fabrics in which beauty and 
utility have reached a peak. Manu- 
facturers of carpets and rugs. for in- 


stance, have through research pro 














rguehiet 


duced floor coverings having much 
greater resistance to abrasion and 


scuffing than those available a few 
years ago; they have developed the 
\merican-Oriental type of rug, which 
rivals the true Oriental in sheen, color- 
ing, and design, and which sells at a 
much lower price. In the case of up- 
holstery fabrics, improved methods of 
manufacture prevent the pile from 
working out, while chemical treatment 
prevents damage by moths. 

Sizes of sheets have been standard- 
ized, and manufacturers have 
inserted extra yarns at points of wear 
or have added finishing 
materials which increase the strength 
and life of the sheet. 

Waterproof shower curtains in a 
variety of types and styles and at 
prices to meet any pocketbook are a 
contribution to the 
living. Towels of enhanced beauty, 
absorbency, and durability grace the 
home of today. Cotton fabrics gaily 
printed in fast colors add to the at- 
tractiveness of and 
furniture. 

Rayon is finding wider and wider 
draperies, 


some 


permanent 


modern way of 


porch garden 


uses in household fabrics 
bedspreads, and table cloths being a 
few of the articles for which this fiber 
has proved to be particularly adapt- 
able from the standpoint of appear- 
ance, utility, and price. 
other ways textiles 
enter into life in the home. Chemically 


In numerous 


BETTER 


Silk Stockings 


Sheets 


Woman's Bathing Suit 


Man’s Shirt 


Automobile Tire 


Afternoon Dress 
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1913 


1913 


1923 


1923 


1913 


1923 


treated fabric containers prevent silver 


from tarnishing; specially impreg- 
nated dust cloths and polishing cloths 
make it easier to keep the house spic 
and span; knitted jackets for nursing 
bottles keep the baby’s milk warm; 
fireproof awnings shut out the summer 


sun. 


» Industrial Textiles <€ 


It was stated previously that every- 
one is familiar with many of the fea- 
Few 
people, however, realize the important 
part that textiles play in the automo- 
Yet over 50 Ib. of tex- 
tiles is required for 


tures of the modern automobile. 


tive industry. 
each new car 
Last year 
General Motors Corp., alone, used 28 
million pounds of upholstery fabrics 
and 25 million pounds of cotton bats: 


which is put on the road. 


another 34 million pounds of cord and 
fabrics went into the tires. The aver- 
age life of an automobile tire 25 years 
ago was less than 5.000 miles; today, 
thanks largely to the improvement in 
tire cords, a tire will last for 20.000 
miles or more. Not only have cotton 
cords been made stronger and more 
resistant to the internal heat developed 
while the tire is in use, but cords made 
of a special types of rayon have been 
developed, particularly for use in 
heavy-duty tires for trucks and buses. 

Countless other industries are de- 


pendent to a large extent on textiles. 


FOR 
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The growth of the aircraft industry, 
for example, was aided greatly by 
development of special fabrics for air- 
plane wings, balloons, dirigibles, and 
parachutes. To supply the diverse 
needs of the chemical industry hun- 
dreds of different types and construc- 
tions of filter cloths have been made 
available. In the electrical industry 
textiles in many forms are employed 
for insulating purposes. 

In building construction, in farming 
and mining, on the railroads, in the 
theater—everywhere textiles are found. 
Cotton fabrics are even being used to 
hold together the surface of tar of 
asphalt roads. 

In hospitals sterilized gauze, band- 
ages, waterproof aprons, and sheets, 
gowns and uniforms for doctors and 
Rubberized 

fabrics, 
fabrics are a few of the 


nurses are necessities. 
fabrics, 


laminated 


py roxylin-coated 


special types of textiles which supply 
some of industry's varied needs. 
Despite the great technological prog- 
ress which it has made in the last 
25 years, the textile industry is far 
from complacent. On the contrary, 
textile manufacturers in all branches 
of the industry are constantly striving 
further to improve their products and 
The re- 


searches and experiments now being 


to reduce operating costs. 


carried out give promise to the con- 
sumer of still better textiles at still 
lower prices. 
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TEXTILES — A Socia 


N RECENT YEARS a tremendous 
amount of social progress has 

been made by the textile indus- 
try--more than in any other Ameri- 
can industry. The most dramatic 
improvement, of course, came in 1933 
when wages were boosted and hours 
Prior to that time the 


accord had 


shortened. 
industry of its own 
abolished child labor and encouraged 
laws restricting the hours of women 
working at night. For the previous 
25 years the industry has been gradu- 
ally adopting laws to make the life 
of the worker easier. 

In addition to encouraging social 
legislation, management has human- 
ized itself. The better mills are mak- 
ing every effort to smooth out the 
work curve and make employment 
as stable as possible throughout the 
vear. For example. at  Manville- 
Jenckes Corp.. Manville, R. 1. the 
employees since 1932 have been able 
to calculate their earnings on a yearly 
basis instead of by the week. At 
numerous mills effort is being made 
to distribute the available work in 
slack benefit the 
greatest number of persons. Along 
this same line. management is trying 
“oood-running 


times so as to 


to give the operative 
work.” This can be done best. by 
regular expenditures for modern high- 
speed machinery which keep the mill 
in a competitive position and assure 
the worker a steady job. 

Edueation: [Less dramatic than 
the change in wages and hours. but 
perhaps more important as a social- 
izing force, is the job textiles have 
done in the field of edueation. Not 
so long ago. there were many textile 
employees who could not read nor 
write. In the North, many could not 
even speak English. Today. there is 
practically none of the younger gen- 
eration who cannot read and = write. 
This imprevement is due in part to 
better educational conditions over the 
whole country, and textile mills have 
been active in aiding and encouraging 
their employees to take advantage of 
these educational facilities and in pro- 
viding such facilities. 

In the South. educational centers 
have been developed through coopera- 
tion of the mills. Outstanding amone 
these is the Parker District in Green- 
ville. S. C.. and the Chattahoochee 
Valley system with headquarters at 
West Point. Ga. The Parker District 
25.000 textile 


furnishes employees 


with elementary school training, high 
school, vocational and adult training, 
and general direction of community 
activities. At West Point, special 
courses, including advanced’ work. 
have been designed for textile em- 
ployees, and are offered by the regu- 
lar high schools. In both cases, mills 
in the vicinity offer their machinery 
for laboratory studies. The prospec- 
tive employee, while still a student, 
is also given an opportunity to look 
over the whole field of textiles so 
that he may select for his vocation 
the branch which most interests him. 
If he prefers some line of work other 
than textiles. the mill will offer him 
encouragement in his elected field. 


re 
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izing Force 


cluding the short Christmas holidays) 
so that they may earn “spending 
money.” 
>» Health and Comfort: Another 
socializing influence is the work done 
in improving the state of the average 
employee’s health. Gone are the sal- 
low, undernourished types which used 
to represent the majority of workers 
30 years ago. In their places are 
strong young men and women who, 
organized into athletic teams, often 
defeat the college teams in their 
vicinity. 

One of the first factors to be taken 
into consideration is prevention of ac- 


cidents. Safety clubs have been or- 





These houses in Joanna Cotton Mills village can be rented at 25 to 40¢ per 


room per week 


\ large number of mills have de- 
veloped their own vocational schools. 
often operated in connection with the 
local high schools. There are even- 
ing classes for those who work during 
the day. In the large New England 
textile centers, there is usually some 
sort of vocational school operated by 
the State or 


couraged by the mills. 


municipality and en- 
Many plants. 
such as Pacific Mills at) Lawrence. 
Mass.. 


who can qualify. 


pay the tuition of employees 
Then there are 
the higher institutions of learning. 
such as State colleges. which = offer 
degrees in textiles. The mills help 


these schools in’ many ways. from 
contributing machinery to helping the 
graduates find positions in the indus- 
try. Scholarships are offered by va- 
rious manufacturers’ associations to 
help defray the college expenses ot 
sons of mill operatives who qualify 
for them. Chatham Mfg. Co.. Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., not only makes it 
possible for fifteen or twenty chil- 
dren of its employees to go to college 
every year, but furnishes them with 
work during vacation periods, (in- 


ganized in nearly every mill North 
and South, overseers receive special 
training in accident prevention, every 
type of mechanical safeguard is util- 
ized, first-aid rooms are existent in 
most of the larger mills. 

The possibility of sickness is a 
problem which faces 


every wage- 


earning employee. Many mills spon- 
sor low-cost group insurance with a 
disability allowance. Some encourage 
private employee-benefit associations. 
Others furnish free or low-cost medi- 
cal service. An outstanding example 
of mill-operated hospitals is that of 
\vondale Mills of Alabama which in 
1937 supplied — its employees with 
$133.515 worth of professional medi- 
cal services at a cost to them of only 
$32.538—without in any way disrupt- 
ing private medical practice in the 
vicinity. Cleanliness has contributed 
greatly to the health of the worker. 
This is particularly apparent in the 
wash rooms of the newer mills, which 
often include 
lockers. 
Almost as important as cleanliness, 
and many times as costly, is the at- 


shower baths and 
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tention being given employee comfort 
through air-conditioning and lighting. 
A walk through any textile mill 
equipped with modern air-condition- 
ing on a hot summer's day will con- 
vince the most skeptical that textile 
work is not “half bad” from the stand- 
point of comfort. The thermometer 
will often show a temperature of 10 
to 15° F. lower inside the mill than 
out doors. Furthermore, the air 
changed and washed continuously so 
that flying dust and lint are almost 


Is 


completely eliminated from many de- 
partments. 
are lint-covered workers observed on 


Only on rare occasions 


the streets of textile towns, a condi- 
tion formerly typical. The benefit of 
modern lighting to eye comfort is ob- 
vious. Even floors are given special 
study and are built to cause a mini- 
mum of foot fatigue. 

>» Reereation: Proper recreation 
is looked on by management as an 
essential part of the employees’ health 
and happiness. Practically all of the 
southern mills have provided recrea- 
tional facilities, ranging from a sand- 
lot baseball field to elaborate gym- 
nasiums with indoor swimming pools. 
Athletic of tex- 
tile employees are extremely active in 


leagues composed 


all sections of the country. In the 
North, baseball and basketball 
leagues in general are confined to 
teams from mills in the immediate 


However, in the South an- 
tournaments 


locality. 
nual draw hundreds of 
players from half a dozen States. 


The Y.M.C.A. 


local 


usually spon- 
sored directly by the mill, is often 
the center of community activities. 


are still em- 
ployed by a few mills, but the trend 
is to let the employee work out his 


Recreational directors 


own leisure-time program using the 
facilities of the fit. 
Such only are bene- 
ficial physically to the employee. but 
tend to 


gested areas. 


mill he 


not 


as sees 


programs 


also prevent crime in con- 






tr ers 


practically never a juvenile delin- 
quent in the Parker District. 


Mill Villages: 
of the South 
tribution to the social and economic 


The mill village 
has made a real con- 
In the beginning 
it was a necessity, due to lack of 
transportation. It offered a haven to 
the rural population which was un- 
believably Today, 
the mill-owned village is not so neces- 


life of the people. 


poverty-stricken. 


sary, and mills would gladly dispense 


with it because of its cost if some 
logical way presented itself. A recent 


study of 50 villages made by Ralph 
E. Loper Co. showed that it 
$72.156 a week to maintain 


cost 


them. 


S 


E CT I 


aging their empioyees to buy land 
the mill and build their 
own houses on it. 


away from 
\ final system is 
replacement of persons eliminated by 
natural labor with 
live 


turnover workers 


who on their own property. 


Vacant houses are torn down or sold 
All 


of these efforts are aimed at improv- 


when they are no longer needed. 
ing and stabilizing the community. 


» The Plant: Much social thought 
is going into the construction of new 
plants. A careful study is made of 
and 
the plant is designed to fit into this 


community. It be 


locations, when one is selected 


must not larger 


than the available labor supply. or 





A class in the high school of Parker School District supported by 18 textile 


mills in or near Greenville, S.C. 


whereas normal rents amounted to 
only $24,754 a week. Add to this 
a total investment of over $34.000.000 
and you can see what a_ financial 
liability they represent. 
Many of 


eliminate the villages, are gradually 


mills, instead trying to 
improving them to a point where they 
are as attractive as any private real 
estate development. The hope is that 
the be 


until they compare with private rents 


rents can eventually raised 


in the vicinity, and the village thus 


be put on a_ self-sustaining basis. 


Other mills have developed plans for 
selling the houses to employees on 
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Government figures show wages-hour trend in textile industry. 
(Cotton-Textile Institute) 


marks start of NRA. 


July, 1933, 


floaters will be attracted. Employees 
are hired from such and 
localities as will help the community 


families 
as a whole the most. If a village has 
to be constructed, it resembles an ex- 
clusive residential section rather than 
a row of shoe boxes. Typical of this 
thought, is the  full-fashioned 
mill of Adams-Millis Corp. 
just completed at Tryon, N. C. 


new 
hosiery 
This 
plant was fitted into a resort town 
without disturbing either its pictur. 
esque rusticity or its wealthy winter 
yet already it is 
rural in the 
vicinity with its payroll. Stillwater 


Worsted Mills, in New England. have 


applied a similar philosophy to plant 


residents, greatly 


helping the residents 


location. 


» Publie Confidenee: A final 
cializing influence is the growing tend- 
ency of textile to take 
beth its employees and the public 
into its confidence. This is done in 


s0)- 


management 


many ways: through houses” 
or inspections, through a friendlier re- 
lation with the local press. by taking 
a more interest and 


political affairs, and by selecting and 


active in civic 


training sub-executives who will cor- 


rectly interpret company policies to 


employees and to the public. 
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{1 Source of Purchasing Power 


VINALLY,. we come to the textile 
industry as a creator of employ- 
ment, a purchaser of equipment 

and supplies, a source, in turn, of 
purchasing power for all groups in 
our national economy. 


As Creator of Employment: 
One person out of every seven em- 


ployed in a manufacturing industry 


this textile community is of great im- 
portance to all makers of consumer 
goods and their distributors. 

Beyond the immediate threshold of 
the textile industry lies the immense 
employing 946,000 
annually 


garment industry, 
persons and turning out 
$3.000.000,000 
The employees in this industry make 


their contribution to the 


worth of garments. 


national 





in the United States is employed in 
a textile mill. This army of textile 
workers totals 1.143.000. who, with a 
conservative allowance of two depend- 
would total a 
community almost as populous as all 
New England outside of Massachu- 
setts. As there are 5.787. establish- 
ments in the field. the average mill 
employs 200. There are, 


ents to each worker. 


however. 
many big units in this textile business 
and few other industries can ap- 
proach the textile figure of 163 firms 
operating with over 1000 employees 


each. 


To its more than one million work- 
ers. the industry pays nearly $1.000,- 


Q00.000 


annually in- salaries and 


wages. This money percolates 
through into) consumer goods and 
services of virtually every sort. Using 
nation-wide averages, we may con- 
clude that the 3.429.000 workers and 
their immediate dependents probably 
880.000 homes. own 700.000 
spend $3.000.000) annu- 
3.500.000 tons 
300.000 


not to men- 


occupy 
automobiles. 
ally on movies. eat 
of food 


mechanical refrigerators 


annually and own 


tion radios. furniture, clothing. ete. 


Obviously the prosperous existence of 


wealth by creating values in their 
products and by spending their wages 


in turn for consumer goods and serv- 


ices. They are dependent upon the 


existence of the textile industry for 
their livelihood. They are in effect 
an extension of the textile industry. 

Likewise dependent on textile man- 
ufacture and a secondary arm of that 
field are the 
firms which distribute 


wholesale and retail 
textile prod- 
ucts. In dry goods wholesaling there 
are 30.000 workers engaged. and tex- 


tiles amount to 70°; of. their busi- 


effect that 
21.000 persons in dry goods whole- 


ness. This means in 
dependent upon textiles 
In retail opera- 
3,899,000 persons en- 
gaged and 65°% of their sales are 
textile. In retailing, therefore, tex- 
tiles support 2,534,350 persons. 
Totalling only the 
mentioned (garment trade, 


saling are 
for their livelihood. 
tions there are 


three groups 
dry goods 
wholesaling and retailing) gives 3,- 
501.350 persons whose earnings are 
derived through working with tex- 
tiles. That figure might be enlarged 
if the statistician cared to go into 
the use of textiles in the tire and 
rubber industry, furniture and house 
furnishings trades, automobile indus- 
try. food industry, ete., and extract 
from their employment figures a num- 
ber proportionate to the value of the 
textile component in their finished 
product. 


» As a Customer: But supplying 
direct employment to the millions who 
make textiles and products involving 
textiles. is only one side of the in- 
dustry’s contribution to purchasing 
power. An equally important side is 
its money expenditure on goods and 
services used in its operations. The 
largest item which the industry buys 
is listed in the 
manufactures as 


biennial census of 
“materials, contain- 
ers. fuel and electricity.” and (for 
1935) totals $1.800,000,000. — This 
substantial sum goes chiefly for cot- 
ton. wool, rayon and silk, but it in- 
cludes also costs of packaging, coal, 
fuel oil and bought electric current. 
\ fair year sees consumption of 


EVERY 1000 TEXTILE WORKERS 


support other workers in other industries as follows: 


RR f f f f f f 8 in Electrical Power Prod. 
f f f f f f f i f 9in Coal Mines 
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3.600.000.000 Ib. of cotton, 250.000.- 
000 Ib. of wool (scoured basis) of 
which nearly 80,000,000 Ib. is foreign, 
260.000.000 Ib. of rayon, 56,000,000 
Ib. of silk. About 9,000,000 tons of 
coal is bought, 300,000,000 gal. of 
fuel oil, and 2,000,000.000 cu.ft. of 
gas. The electric energy consumed is 
listed at 3.860.545,000 kw.-hrs. 

For its dyes and chemicals the in- 
dustry spends $200,000,000 and_ it 
puts another $100,000,000 annually 
into textile machinery, equipment and 
supplies. 

As the result of these expenditures 
the textile industry makes jobs for 
many workers in agriculture and in 
other industries. Thus the American 
textile industry by using about one- 
half of the domestic cotton crop (the 
other half is exported) may be said 
to give direct support to one-half of 
the 3.000.000 agricultural workers di- 
rectly engaged in cotton raising in 
this country. Similarly in wool rais- 
ing, if we check off one-half of the 
sheep growers business as related to 
the meat packing field, there is left 
one-half of 800.000 — agricultural 
workers who owe their jobs to the 
textile industry's use of wool. Be- 
cause of its use also of imported 
wool, jobs are made in foreign coun- 
tries for those who raise it, and in 
this country for those who import 
and handle it. The same is true of 
silk, which is all foreign in origin. 

Based on ratios between production 
and workers in the affected industries. 
the dollars spent by textile mills 
make jobs for 24,000 workers in the 
textile machinery and equipment field, 
21.000 workers in the dyestuff and 
chemical industry, 10,650 coal miners. 
9.300 workers engaged in electrical 
power production and 1,000 persons 
engaged in the production of fuel oil 
and gas. These and others elsewhere 
in industry in turn spend the money. 
which flows from the textile industry. 
on consumer goods and services. 


A Tien Ss 


Beyond its expenditures in wages 
and for goods and services, the tex- 
tile industry keeps money in circula- 
tion by payment of dividends and in- 
terest on indebtedness. Its securities 
are important to life insurance com- 
panies, trust funds, endowed institu- 
tions, individuals and banks. Most 
of these in turn disburse these pay- 
ments from mills into new channels 
of activity. Numerous banks in tex- 
tile areas do the major part of their 
business with textile firms and so 


are dependent upon them. 


» As a Taxpayer: Finally the in- 
dustry must be considered in its role 
as taxpayer. In this it also plays a 
stellar part. For 1935 it paid out in 
total taxes $91,586,000 or almost as 


ot FS: es 


approximates —$72,030.000. 
There is no official breakdown of this 


taxes, 


item, but based on the ratio between 
total State and local taxes for 1935, 
a fair breakdown for textiles would 
be $22.000.000 spent on State taxes, 
and $50,030,000 on local taxes. 
Textile mills are important proper- 
ties to the municipalities which con- 
tain them, as witness the virtual bank- 
ruptey of certain towns and cities on 
the collapse of the textile units on 
which they had depended. In 1938 
after the withdrawal or failure of 
textile 
plants still pay one seventh of the 


numerous important mills, 
total real estate taxes in such a city as 
New Bedford. That cities and States 


recognize the textile mill’s value as a 


source of wealth and employment is 


persons employed in U.S. manufacturing 
industry is employed in a textile mill. 


much as it pays annually for textile 
machinery, equipment and supplies. 
Viewed from another angle. the in- 
dustry pays in taxes about $1 for 
every $10 spent in its payroll. The 
1935 tax figure is presumably on the 
low side of the now-current tax ex- 
penses, as this factor has been rising 
during the last three years. Textile’s 
Federal assessment in the year named 
was $19,556,000 in income and profits 
taxes. The amount claimed as de- 
duction in that year, which repre- 
sents the total of nearly all other 


occupies 880,000 homes 


owns 700,000 automobiles 


Te AUR mae lity 
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eats 3,500,000 tons of food annually 








their holding out all 
sorts of attractions to gain their es- 


indicated — by 


tablishment within their borders. 
Contributions from the industry to 
the local economy are expected to 
continue through periods of loss as 
based 


well as of profit, and are 


largely on real estate assessment. 
Through these payments, mills sup- 
port schools, police and fire depart- 
ments, courts, ete. 

All in all, the textile industry as a 
source of purchasing power fune- 
tions much as a hopper into which 
income is poured, is increased by 
added value. and redistributed into 
six or eight major channels to go 
through the same process again in 
other fields or industries. It is a fair 
conclusion that over 7,500,000 work- 
ers operate directly to supply this in- 
dustry, to handle its processes and to 
convert and distribute its products. 
If we include their families and the 
persons they in turn support by their 
purchases of consumer goods, 26,000.- 
000 or one person in every five in the 
United States is directly or indirectly 
With a favorable 
weight of public opinion from that 
army behind it, textiles need never 


play an orphan role. 


dependent upon it. 
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What Some Textile Organizations Are Doing In 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


: a ARE GIVING on this page merely a list. with most meager details, of 
some of the textile public relations jobs, of various types, that have come 


to our attention. 


is conclusive or even that we have a large percentage of the cases. 
trary we are sure that this is only a small part of the job being done. 


We do this not at all with the idea of suggesting that it 


On the con- 
We invite 


our readers to send us information about such cases in order that we may run 


further installments of this Honor Roll in 


Albany Felt Co., 
ng around its mil 
using y 


Albany, N. Y Special 
ll which is on 


Mnadscayp 


trunk nas, 


highway 


American Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Charlotte, N. C Consistent and 
} ent efforts by the secretary, 
through n general and business 
publications, to tell the real story of 
the southern manufacturing in- 
dustry significance. 


wersist 


cotton 
and its social 
American Enka 
Holds “open house” at 
at which members of 


to See entire process, 


Corp., Enka, N it 
regular intervals, 
public are invited 


York 


relations 


Viscose Corp., New 
Company's successful public 

program is exemplified by civie pro- 
motional event at Lewistown, Pa., cur- 
rently sponsored by local Chamber of 


Commerce 


American 


Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala Iex- 
eptional job in a regular campaign of 


paid advertisements describing employver- 


emiplover relations In the Companys 

! Also has annual nspection of 
lis by customers and others 

Wm. L. Barrell Co., New York: Series 

t paid idvertisements attempting lo 


fluenee textile industry toward soundet 


vide ! price policies, ets 


Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa 
(*utstanding industrial relations, includ 
ne effective house-orgar innual field 
iaVv, and community relationship 
Botany Worsted Co...) Passa N J 
i Cc « neerts and persoha ized relat 
hip betwee managemel! ina en 
plovees 
Callaway Mills, La Grange, Ga Pre 
pared booklet entitled al (Questions 
d Answe1 for information of em 
Vees ~ \ ne all the Tacts the \ might 
eed t t COMpans ind thell 
jobs 


Chatham Mig. Co., Winston Salem 

Pa, Thurmond Chatham, president, 
ntains dairy farm, Bave Prize Cow 
ivrd A lux position 

Cotton Manufacturers Association of 


Advertising can 
Relations 


Georgia 


Georgia, Atlanta, Ga 
paign, directed bv its Public 
Committee to tell people of 


hat the textile industry meant to them 


Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
North Carolina, Charlotte, N.C Spon 
sorship of fine textile training program 





Jackson Training School 


ar Concord, N. ( 





Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
south Carolina, (linton, SS. C Long- 
continued and program ana 
Iwzing the needs of ndustry and_= in- 


qadustry s eontributions lo the general 


consistent 


Wwe being 


Cotton-Textile Institute, New York 


Wide range public relations acti, 
ties, ! outstanding re being that 
f the w k of its New Uses Se: 
iding Vile shows et 


Swanhs, 


ww 
w 


subsequent issues. 


Dixie Mercerizing 
Tenn Interesting 
an effort to 
with both its 


Ce., Chattanooga, 
photographic booklet, 
‘humanise” relationships 
customers and employees 


Favenson & Levering, Camden, N. J.: 
Long-continued and extremely important 
stimulus toward promotion of wool in- 
dustry in general, through its organ 
“Making the Grade with Wool.” 

Mills, Harriman, 


Harriman Hosiery 


Tenn.: Provided = community singing 
for enjoyment of employees and towns 
people, 

International Silk Guild, New York: 
Hias widened public knowledge of silk 
production and public appreciation of 
silk textiles through extensive and sus- 
tained educational effort. 

Interwoven Stocking Co., New Bruns- 


wick, N. J John Wyekoff Mettler, presi- 
dent, nationally active in education, and 
takes leading part in administration of 
livtgers College 


Portland, Ore 
SWimming 


Knitting Mills, 
built many 


Jantzen 
Company 


pools 


vend has stimulated public interest in 
swimming 

A. D. Juilliard & Co., New York: The 
late A. D. Juilliard was noted as patron 
of music and founded the celebrated 
Juilliard Sehool of Music, New York 
Menke Kaufmann & Co., New York: 
International labor relations promoted 
by William Menke as delegate to labor 
conference, International Labor Office, 


(reneva, 193% 


Mills, Boston, Mass Provides 
for “labor auditing’ in its mills, North 
and South, classifying employees — in 
rewards may be worked 


Kendall 


rroups so that 
vut 


Digh- 
supply 
built 


Finishing Co., North 
ton, Mass Runs dairy farm to 
employees and community; has 
oads in vicinity of mill 


Mount Hope 


good 1 





DO SOMETHING ABOUT 


IT 


This special section, as we stated 
at the start, is raw material. We 
are confident that individual 
textile manufacturers will be 
able to utilize those facts in 
their own public-relations pro- 
grams. Furthermore, we stand 
ready to make available the re- 
sources of our own staff, and 
the staffs of the other 23 
McGraw-Hill publications, in 
answering any questions which 
may arise, and in supplying 
any other information desired. 
Write us: Editor, TEXTILE 
WORLD, 330 West 42 Street, 
New York City. 

Incidentally, readers will find 
more about this whole problem 
in the forthcoming issues of 
this publication. 


Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H.: Host 
to members of Linen Suppliers Associa- 
tior of America at its plant; features 
included inspection trip and reception, 


attended by Governor of State. 

National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, Boston, Mass.: Karly = in- 
terest in and support of style shows, 


Which interest still continues. 


National Association of Hosiery Manu- 


facturers, New York: Original sponsor 
of annual Knitting Arts Exhibition 
which has always aroused much publi¢ 
interest. 

National Association of Wool Manufac- 


York: Broad wool promo- 
undertaken through allied 
Wool Industries. 


Federation of Textiles, New 


Registration Bureau, a 
Federation’s broad 


turers, New 

tional activity 
association, Associated 
National 


York: Design 
major feature of the 


public service program, has materially 
reduced the design piracy evil. 


National Knitted Outerwear Association, 
New York: Sponsored “Swim for 
Health” fashion show at International 
Photographie Exposition ; visitors invited 
to take snapshots of fashion show 
models, with awards for best) pictures, 


Pacolet Mfg. Co., Vacolet, S. ¢ Among 
othe community services, maintains 
nursery for infants of mill workers. 
Pepperell Mtg. Co., Loston, Mass.: Holds 
inspections of its plant at Fall Rive 
by special invitation; uses large elec- 
tric signs on all its plants. 


Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
statement from president of 

employees in recent labor 
maintains Camp Her- 


Proximity Mfg. 
Forthright 

company to 
misunderstanding ; 


man for summer recreation of em- 
ployees., 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 


Danville, Va Important contribution 
by its president through his activity 
as delegate to the World Textile Con- 
ference in Washington and the general 
1LO Conference in Geneva. 


Spinners Asso- 
Support of 


Combed 


Gastonia, 


Southern 


Yarn 
ciation, } 


N. © 


promotional programs, including style 
shows, and other local and State events. 
Slater Mill Association, Pawtucket, 
R I Backed by mills to maintain 


museum in old Slater Mill building. 


Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C.: 
Capt. Elliot White Springs, president, 
combines cotton goods manufacture with 
extensive literary interests; author of 
numerous novels, ete 

Standard Bleachery & Printing Co., 
Carlton Hill, N. J Holds open house 
for converters and customers 
Underwear Institute, New York: Has 
Industrial Relations Department which 


has performed real service in aiding 
members toward sound employver-em- 
ployee relations 

Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills, Ine., Pu- 
laski, Va Company successfully spon- 
sored plan for workers to buy and 
operate civic center in town. 

Wachovin Bank & Trust Co., N. © 
Devotion of its advertising space to 
telling the story of the textile mills 
in that State, and their public. sig- 
nificance. 

Paul Whitin Mfg. Co., Northbridge, 
Mass.: Auctioned its homes to highest 


bicders Practically all were bought by 


employees, 
Whitney Mfg. Co., Whitney, 8S. C Ar 


ranged for sale of mill village to em- 
plovees on easy payment plan 
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SOROMINES 


are the ideal softeners 
for giving rayon fabrics 


the smooth, subtle drape 





that appeals to discrim- 


inating customers. 





GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON en ee Se eee Ae eee 








SOW Wil 


and the Four Bleaching 


SHORT SOLUTION LIFE 






You can control stains, corrosion, 
uneven bleaching and premature 
ageing of solution during the 
bleaching operation. You can do it 
with Armco Stainless equipment, 
and save time, trouble and money. 

The hazard of metallic impuri- 
ties is eliminated when you use 
equipment made of Armco Stain- 
less. This metal has little effect on 


the decomposition of bleach solu- 


ARMCOW 





et 


JM STAINLESS STEELS 


. ae 
ule 





a 


Hazards 


CORROSION 
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When 





tions. They last longer and retain 


full strength. Equipment life is 
vreatly lengthened. Armco Stainless 
Steel is highly resistant to attack 
by chemicals in bleach solutions. 
Stains, discoloration and uneven 
bleaching are worries of the past. 

Let Armco Stainless Steels help 
you speed production, improve 
quality and reduce costs. There is 


a correct grade for use with silks 





and woolens as well as rayons and 
cottons. We shall be glad to help 
you select and apply it —or just 
specify “Armco Stainless Steel” to 
your equipment fabricator. The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
Executive Offices, Middletown, O. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Additional information may be obtained 
by writing for our book “Dyestuffs and 


Stainless Are Friendly Enemies.” 








DIXIE 
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A PRODUCT S OF CONTROLLED MANUFACTURE 


MERCERIZING COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WINE 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 





AUXILIARY PRESSURE LEVER 
(No. 90 Winder) 


When winding bobbins of woolen, worsted 


and similar heavy yarns from a supply pack- 
age below the spindle, a hard-packed bobbin 

an be obtained by equipping the No. 90 
Winder with a lever extension on the regular 
traverse guide called the Auxiliary Pres- 
sure Lever. The extra length provides the 
leverage which results in zncreased pressure 
and more even pressure at the changing 
diameters of the traverse stroke. 

One mill winding heavy woolen yarn in 
creased the weight of yarn on the bobbin 
from 669 grains to 779 grains, an increase of 
16.7°,. Another mill winding heavy carpet 
warp yarn increased the weight from 1147 
grains to 1261 grains, an increase of 10°;. 

Because the pressure is obtained by extra 
leverage in combination with heavy tension, 
this attachment is only suitable for the 
stronger and coarser counts of yarns. 

When winding long bobbins, the winding 
spindle should also be equipyed with the 
Bobbin Support Attachment, which holds 
the tip end of the bobbin in place when using 


extra tension and pressure. 


FLAT PAPER COP HOLDER (No. 90 Winder) 


A special cop holder has been developed 


for the new flat paper cops. It is made of 
spring steel, and fits the inside of the flat cop 


as shown in the illustration. 


UNIVERSE: 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


The base of the bobbin contacts an ad- 


justable collar which allows changing the 


winding point in or out to obtain a correct 


and uniform location of the bunch on the 


bobbin. 





SMALL BOBBIN SPOOL ATTACHMENT 
(No. 50 Winder) 


Our regular Bobbin Spool Attachment 
has been used for winding thread for some 
time. When the yarn is co be taken off over 
the end of the package, the bobbin spool 
makes it easy for the sewing machine opera- 
tor to get the proper end of the package up 
every time. In this way, the uniformity of 
the twist in the yarn is preserved, and kink- 


ing is prevented. 





Lately there has been a demand for an 


attachment to wind 


small bobbin spools 
particularly for expensive thread. The quan 


tity of material on one of these small pack 






PHILADELPHIA UTICA 
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ages is enough for a single day’s supply on 


a sewing machine. 


The attachment shown in the illustration 
is similar to the regular Bobbin Spool At- 
tachment. Under certain conditions, two of 
these small bobbin spools can be wound at 
once on a single spindle — each with an 


individual tension and stop motion. 


PRECISION WINDING 
REQUIRES GOOD GEARS 


Gears for Leesona Winders are carefully 
made, with close attention to all the factors 
which contribute to accuracy: material, 
pitch diameter, and other individual tooth 
elements. Special tools are used for each 
change in diameter and number of teeth. 
And each gear is subjected to a final rigid 
inspection by being run against a master on 
a Gear Calibrating Machine to make sure 
that only perfect gears are distributed to 


our customers. 


Every time a gear is replaced on a winding 
machine, there is a chance that the new gear 
will not mesh properly with its mates; that 
is why it is important to be sure that it has 
been manufactured as carefully as the old 
gear it replaces. If the meshing is too tight, 
noise results, and the new gear proceeds to 
generate a new shape, wearing out both it- 
self and its mating gears; if too loose, there 
is the danger of excess backlash, which will 


cause both sides of the tooth to be worn. 


A gear is one of the winding machine parts 
that can be replaced cheaply but, unless well 
made, may cause some more expensive parts 
to be damaged. Most mills have found it 
wise to be sure that a/] worn gears are re- 
placed ...and to insist upon the quality 
that, in the long run, means lowest repair 


costs. 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


ATLANTA 


CHARLOTTE 
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Protection From Loan Sharks 


ILL quickly and somewhat fur- 

tively concealed the newspaper 
with football scores in it as Pete 
boiled into his office one crisp day in 
early fall. 

“He’s at it again” vehemently de- 
clared Pete. 

“Who’s at what again?” asked Bill 
mildly, still thinking about 90-yd, 
runs down the gridiron. 

“That loan shark, Skinner Jones. 
] just discovered he’s got mortgages 
on half the furniture my boys own. 
He foreclosed yesterday on one of 
them. That’s how I found out about 
it. His wife came to me_ begging 
help. And believe me, I’m going to 
help them too! Tl have old Skinner 
run out of the country.” 

“And I guess you'll run out his 


successor and all the other loan 


Should the overseer attempt to 


sharks too. Listen, Pete. we've had 
loan sharks hanging around this mill 
on pay day ever since it was built 
and we'll have them until its gone. 
There’s nothing you can do about it. 
The thrifty just naturally save and 
the others don’t. If it’s not Skinner 
Jones it'll be some one else. Forget 
ag 

“Well, I won’t forget it and I don’t 
agree with you on that, Bill. My 
workers deserve some sort of pro- 
tection from these vultures, and I’m 
going to see that they get it.” 

“Okay, son. Go on stick your neck 
out. You talk so grandly about let- 
ting the workers lead an independent 
life without interference from the 
mill, and yet here you are treating 
them like kids. I say let them work 
out their own problems.” 


“protect” his employees from 


usurious money lenders? 


Letters From Readers 


Scouting Necessary 


in “Business War’ 
(“Scouts in other Mills,” Pete & Bill, August, 1938) 
Editor. Overseers’ Corner: 

Regarding the discussion between 
Pete and Bill on the subject of scouts 
in other mills, somewhat against my 
will I find myself agreeing with Bill. 
It seems that we have almost reached 
the point where, like in love and war, 
every thing is fair in business. When 
we fail to land the business that we 
know we should and realize that it is 
going to our competitor because he is 
producing a product superior to ours, 
about the only solution is to send out 
a scout and discover his secret. | 
do not pretend to say this is the 
right way, but sometimes it seems 
like the only plausible way. 

G. G. H. 
(Virginia) 


Business Secrets Like 


Military Secrets 
(‘‘Scouts in other Mills,’’ Pete & Bill, August, 1938) 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 


In the problem presented in the 
August number of the TEXTILE 
Wortp, I’m strictly in accord with 
Pete. Stealing a man’s business 
secrets is somewhat like stealing mili- 
tary secrets. It is neither ethical 


nor honest. When we cannot make 
goods of an equal quality as those 
of our competitor without filching his 
plans, it is merely to acknowledge 
that he *s a better business man than 
we are. I, for one, take off my hat 
to Pete for refusing to stoop to such 
tactics. This would be a good place 
to adhere to the teaching of the 
Golden Rule and not treat the other 
fellow like he has treated you, but 
treat him like you would like for 
him to treat you. My advice to Pete 
is to hold to his ideals and he will 
come out on top. 
R. W. Carr 


(West Virginia) 


Ability Records 
Benefit All 


(‘Classifying Ability,” Pete & Bill, June, 1938) 
Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 


The writer is not familiar with the 
Kendall group of mills or their sys- 
tem of keeping records of labor rela- 
tions. He, however, has kept a group 
record or classification consisting of 
the names and addresses of employ- 
ees, their ability on various jobs, in- 
terest in their jobs, loyalty to the 
company, their family records, edu- 
cation, and general outlook on life. 
Agreeing with Pete that it is impos- 
sible to remember without a record 


the many traits of each individual 
and that it is human nature to em- 
phasize the mistakes, it would seem 
that anyone wishing to progress 
could not fail to see the wisdom of 
Pete’s argument. He should be able 
to use a system of this kind to a 
great advantage. The writer, has 
been surprised at the constructive in- 
formation that even a group classifi- 
cation has given him. Promotion 
should be given on ability and loy- 
alty, and how better could we pro- 
mote fairly than by keeping a fair 
and accurate record of each indi- 
cidual worker? The worker realiz- 
ing that a negligence on his part 
will be recorded against him will usu- 
ally strive to keep his record clean, 
Thus, such a record will benefit both 
employer and employee. 
James W. NABors 
(Scottdale, Ga.) 


Ability Records 


Improve Organization 
(“Classifying Ability,” Pete & Bill, June, 1938) 
Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 

Any psychologist would tell Pete 
that he has overlooked the mcin point 
in favor of his plan to keep a record 
of promotional aptitude, although 
there are a couple of mean wallops in 
his argument. Imagine what an in- 
centive such a plan would be toward 
a higher grade of workmanship, and 
the expenditure of more energy. It 
places every workman on parole, and 
good performance leads to a larger 
slice of the payroll. In fact, “blind- 
alley” jobs automatically become op- 
portunities. For the few extra min- 
utes spent by Pete in marking the 
cards, his company stands to gain 





CONTRIBUTIONS to the letters and 
practical helps in “The Overseers’ 
Corner” are paid for without regard 
to length. We will use letters (not 
over 200 words) discussing the ma- 
terial on this page or any other 
pertinent matter whether of me- 
chanical, managerial or just plain 
human interest. Those who con- 
tribute practical helps or kinks (not 
over 500 words) will be paid ad- 
ditional for an appropriate sketch 
to illustrate their device. It is not 
necessary to submit finished draw- 
ings. Contributions of greater than 
specified length may be given con- 
sideration as articles. If these pages 
interest you — contribute something 
to them to interest others. Address 
Editor, Overseers’ Corner, Textile 
World, 330 West 42d St., New York. 
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hours by increased efficiency. Not 
only that, but the intention to pro- 
mote only the number one man, and 
not to select from the first three, as is 
done in civil service examinations, 
must ultimately lead to a perfect or- 
ganization. 
Ropert GOLUB 
(Fall River, Mass.) 


Bill All Wet 


“Personnel Department,” Pete & Bill, July, 1938) 
Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 

I am thoroughly in accord wiith 
Pete in regard to the personnel of 
the mill, an employment agent or 
director is a very important addition 
to any mill and is generally better 
fitted to judge and hire men than any 
overseer. And in addition he will keep 
curiosity seekers out of the mill. By 
keeping a list of applicants on file he 
can select the right man for a par- 
ticular job at a moment's notice, thus 
saving the overseer time and the com- 
pany money. Personally, I think Bill 
is all wet about the director turning 
down some of the finest workers and 
listing some of the worst. The em- 
ployment department is not only help- 
ful, but is very necessary to a mill of 
any size. 


K. M. S. 


(Virginia) 


Hiring and Firing 
“Personnel Department,” Pete & Bill, July 1938) 


Editor, Overseers’ Corner: 

I personally am in favor of a per- 
sonnel department. I believe that 
overseers, as a class, cannot do as 
good a job as personnel directors in 
the hiring of help. An overseer some- 
times follows the natural tendency of 
manning his department with men 
who will sheepishly follow his orders: 
he’s afraid of men who do too much 
thinking on the job. An _ overseer 
follows a natural inclination to give 
jobs to his friends or relatives or to 
friends of men already in the depart- 
ment. This practice makes a depart- 
ment clannish and envelopes it in a 
cloak of secrecy. The “cover up” 
system follows, which simply means 
one covers the other’s mistakes, and 
before long even the overseer can- 
not explain why certain conditions 


exist. An overseer is apt to have 
strong racial and religious preju- 


dices and exclude from his depart- 
ment qualified workers because of 
these prejudices. It is not uncommon 
to find in the same plant all of one 


nationality in one department, and all 
of another nationality in another. The 
same is true of religious faiths. The 
overseer is less qualified than the 
personnel director (intelligent one) to 
determine in advance a worker's apti- 
tude for the job, but he is better 
qualified than the personnel manager 
to decide the worker's efficiency after 
he has the job. In other words, the 
personnel director should hire and 
the overseer should fire. 

A word, about the personnel di- 
rector: 


In order to do a satisfying job, he 


should know more about his job than 
simply giving “I.Q.’s” and devising 
long questionnaires for the frightened 
applicant to fill in. The director must 
be rid of all racial and religious 
prejudices, and be willing to appraise 
the applicant as a “man” applying 
for a job, and if he is cooperative, 
learns something about the business, 
respects the overseers’ opinions, has 
no narrow prejudices, he is better 
qualified than the overseer to hire 
help. 
SaMUEL N. SELMAN 
(Rockledge, Pa.) 


Overseers Practical Helps 


Yarn-Carrier Threader 


For F. F. Hosiery Machines 


Much time and effort can be saved 
in threading yarn carriers by the use 
of the tool described herewith. A 
piece of tension wire about 7 in. long 
is twisted in the middle to form an 
eye, as shown in Fig. 1. Both ends 
are flattened: a small hook is formed 
on one, the other is slotted. It is 
important that the ends be small 
enough to pass through the eyes of 
the carrier and snapper. Use of the 
tool is illustrated in Fig. 2. 

Rosert H. JUETERBOCK 
(Reading, Pa.) 


Yarn carrier, —-~ 
showing uses 
of threader 





Top View Showing Slot 


Construction and use of yarn-carrier 


Timing of Harnesses 


The proper timing of harnesses in 
relation to the lay is of utmost im- 
portance in preventing imperfections 
in certain constructions of silk and 
rayon fabrics. Such defects as hang- 
picks, teardrops, and shuttle marks 
can be greatly reduced or entirely 
eliminated through proper timing of 
the shed. The take-up of the warp 
and the width of the goods are also 
greatly affected. A loom is set either 
late, early, or on front center. How- 
ever, for some reason or other the 
loomfixer may not pay the necessary 
attention to this timing, and quite 
often a new quality is run with the 
settings of the last warp run out, 
which may be all wrong. To facili- 
tate proper timing (and make prompt 
action by the fixer more likely), it 
is suggested that both the crankshaft 
and the dobby drive-gear be marked 
to indicate proper settings. 

To do this, the lay is moved for- 
ward so the reed is in its extreme 
front position, touching the goods. A 
mark is then made on the crankshaft 
and gear. A center punch will prove 
to be the most convenient tool, as 
marks can be made without removing 
the gear or guard. The crankshaft 
marks should consist of three punches 
in line, for each position, while the 





threader made from tension wire 
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gear mark requires only a single 
punch. Of course, the setscrews hold- 
ing the gear to the shaft must be 
loosened so that the harness can be 
set level when the reed is in front 
position. After these marks, indi- 
cating center and identified by C, 
have been punched, the loom is turned 
backwards so that the reed is 1% in. 
away from beat up. The harnesses 
of course, remain in their original 
position with all shafts even. At this 
point another series of punches is 
made on the crankshaft, these 
punches being in line with the new 
position of the single punch on the 
gear. These marks receive the letter 
E, representing early change of shafts 
or beginning of a new shed before 
beat-up. Next, the loom is turned 
forward until the reed passes the 
beat-up and is 4% in. away from the 


‘Dobby drive 
g ear 


Punchmarks 
on Crankshaft 


Marking driving gear and crankshaft 
indicates timing of harness 


fell of the cloth. With the harnesses 
again retaining their original level 
position, a third series of punch 
marks is made on the crankshaft, in 
line with the new position of the 
single punch on the gear. These 
marks receive the letter L, indicating 
late timing of harness; i.e., the new 
shed opens after the reed has beaten 
up the last pick. 

With looms marked in this man- 
ner, it is little trouble for a fixer to 
change the timing; the marks are 
also a convenience to the overseer or 
inspector when making checkups. 
The ticket which accompanies the 
warp to the loom can be marked with 
an E, L or C, thus giving the fixer 
written and definite instructions as 
to the timing of the harness. This 
should practically eliminate any argu- 
ments. Uniform timing of looms will 
not only assure uniform cloth but 
will also result in a more reliable 
warp-waste figure for calculation 
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Simple device helps prevent sprung dents 


purposes, provided of course all warp 
tensions are kept on a fairly equal 
basis. 
S. C. VENEY 
(Hanover, Pa.) 


Reeding Pitchband Reeds 


It is possible to prevent sprung 
dents, which are often made in pitch- 
band reeds when reeding with hand 
hooks, if the idea described here is 
used. Sprung dents are caused by 
operator sticking the hooks too close 
to the space wire; as the hooks are 
pulled through, they leave an opening 
slightly wider than it should be. This 
will cause the dent to be bent a trifle. 
and, although it may be repaired by 
straightening, the reed will never be 
the same and may leave face reed 
marks in cloth. Elimination of the 
trouble requires keeping the hooks 


away from the space wire and near 
the center of the reed. By placing a 
length of harness wire along the reed, 
as shown, the knives are prevented 
from coming too close to the space 
wire, thus avoiding sprung dents. The 
wire can be moved closer to the cen- 
ter of the reed by tying a string 
around each end and in the middle, 
making easy adjustment to position 
for centering the reed hooks. 
H. E. W. 


(Pennsylvania) 


Hygroscopic Silk Yarn 
for Hosiery 


We shall appreciate it if the per- 
son who recently submitted an article 
discussing the treatment of silk hosi- 
ery yarn, and signed “A Devoted 
Reader,” will communicate with the 
technical editor, giving his name and 
address. 


(uestions and Answers 


Oil Stains in Woolen Fabric 


Technical Editor: 


We are mailing you under separate 
cover, a sample of material in which 
we are having difficulty with stains, 
and would like your expert opinion as 
to what type of stains these are. 


(8575) 


It is an extremely difficult matter 
to determine the true nature of the 
stains or the way in which they came 
to be on the goods. In general, it 
may be assumed that they are oil, 
which has been in contact with either 
brass or copper and which has in it 
enough free fatty acid to dissolve 
some of the metal. It may have come 
from a mechanic’s oil can or it may 


have lain on a brass roll long enough 
to take up enough of the metal to 
produce the greenish stain, but this 
is mostly guesswork. There is not 
enough of the stain to allow it being 
separated and an analysis made. If 
more is obtainable, we suggest send- 
ing it to one of the testing labora- 
tories for a more complete analysis. 


Color Changes in 
Rayon Fabrics 
Technical Editor: 


I have recently discovered some color 
changes in rayon fabrics. Three gar- 
ments, which had been hanging in the 
back of a dark closet during the winter, 
had changed color. The first a dress, 
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thistle in color, changed to a brick red; 
the second, a netural gray blouse, 
changed to a dusty pink; and the third, 
a blue acetate taffeta slip, changed to 
an orchid shade. In all of these cases 
it was the blue which had disappeared 
from the dye. For the past month I 
have had several pieces of blue acetate 
exposed to strong sunlight and there 
have been no color changes. 

Another case, a few weeks ago I pur- 
chased the material like the enclosed 
sample (viscose). This material with 
others was placed for exhibition pur- 
poses in a lighted glass case. When I 
took these materials out of the case I 
discovered that the white ground, in 
this material, had turned blue. I then 
placed a sample in strong sunlight and 
in less than two hours the white ground 
was blue. Next, I held a sample of the 
material on white muslin and the blue 
of the figure did not appear on the 
white material, nor did it when ironed. 

I would appreciate any information 
you can give me concerning these color 
changes in rayon. (8569) 


The two problems are quite distinct 
from each other and are not related 
in any respect. The discoloration of 
the fabrics made of acetate rayon is 
due to the sensitivity of the majority 
of blue dyes. which are usually used 
for dyeing acetates, toward a large 
number of gases. One of the com- 
monest sources of such discoloration 
is ordinary illuminating gas, not the 
free gas itself so much as the gases 
which result from burning it. Other 
sources of this fading action are coal 
gas from furnaces, sulphur dioxide 
from fumigators. nitrous oxide from 
dyehouses and chemical laboratories 
as well as ozone from silent electric 
discharges. are lights ete. There are 
very few dyes for acetate rayon that 
are free from this defect and those 
which are. have but little tinctorial 
-trength. 

The two samples of spun rayon 
with blue application print were 
printed with one of the blues made 
by sulphonation of the leuco base of 
and indigoid vat dye. After printing. 
this is developed by a_ passage 
through an acid ager. followed by a 
soaping. During the soaping, it is 
the tendency of this particular dye 
to bleed into the ground while. still 
in the reduced state. Later. on ex- 
posure to light and air, the color 
which has bled into the ground de- 
velops and discolors it. The remedy 
is to give the goods a very energetic 
soaping after ageing in the acid ager. 
Goods which have not yet turned 
blue on the grounds may be saved 
by boiling in soap for % hr. Any 
pieces that have already turned are 
now beyond salvage. In the future 
these goods should be printed direct 


with the corresponding vat dye, which 
will not only be cheaper, but will be 
entirely free from such a defect, at 
the same time giving the same shade. 


Monk’s Cloth on Cam Looms 
Technical Editor: 


Will you please tell me how 4x4 
or 4x2 basketweave Monk’s cloth can be 
woven on cam looms? I know this is 
being done, but have been unable to 
figure out how to do it. (8549) 


Monk’s cloth can be made on cam 
looms by having the cams on an aux- 
iliary shaft. A spring top, such as on 
Draper looms, can be used. With this 
spring top, cams can be made for 8 
picks to the revolution so that the 
harness will remain open for 4 picks 
in one shed and 4 picks in another. 

The same motion can be used, or 
any roll top motion, when the 4 and 
2 monk’s cloth is being made. 

There is no difficulty whatever in 
making a cam for 2 picks in one 
shed. There will probably be a little 
difficulty in making a cam for 4 picks 
in one shed, but if this cam is con- 
structed as it should be, a fabric such 
as this can be made. 

The size of the cam will, of course. 
be determined by the position of the 
auxiliary shaft. 


Winding Douppioni Crepe 
Technical Editor: 

Will you kindly advise the best way 
to quill a 2-thread 5214-turn 60/80 
douppioni crepe so that it will give the 
least possible trouble due to the thread 
catching on the lumps when coming 
off the quill while running in the 
loom? (8496) 

In answer to this question we 
would recommend the following: use 
an unrolling supply package; wind. 
if possible, to a cone-base bobbin or 
quill; use as short a traverse as pos- 
sible. Three winds will give best re- 
sults. By this we mean there will be 
three turns around the bobbin for 
each stroke of the traverse. This will 
lay the coils across each other in- 
stead of parallel. 

The unrolling supply package will 
insure uniform delivery without pluck- 
ing. The cone-base bobbin will be 
better than the straight-sided bobbin 
and will avoid trouble in getting the 
last of the yarn off the bobbin. The 
short, snubby traverse will prevent 
one coil from catching on the next 
one to it. It may be necessary to 
run the spindle at a slower speed 
when three winds are used because 
the guide will be traversing very 
rapidly. 


Cross Diagonal Stripes 


In the article by J. F. Cahill in 
the August issue, on knitting cross- 
diagonal stripes by the tuck-and-knit 
method, reference was made to the 
reverse-plating process described in 
an earlier issue. Actually Mr. Cahill 
was referring to an article by J. B. 
Lancashire in the October, 1936, 
issue; and not, as an error in editing 
made it appear, to George L. Logan’s 
article in the January, 1938, issue 
which dealt with backing-wheel work. 
rather than with reverse plating. 


Sizing Rayon Yarn 


Technical Editor: 

I have read with interest the Ques- 
tion & Answer 8453 in the August 
issue of TExTILE Wor-p relative to 
the proper manner in which to size 
a rayon warp, with specific reference 
to the proper use of the quetsch. 

However, | think that there must 
be some error in the way this ques- 
tion has been interpreted, as_ the 
method suggested in the answer is 
just the opposite of the one that is 
commonly, and, I believe, logically, 
employed. 

The answer states that “in running 
at 10 to 12 yd. on a three-cylinder 
machine, the best method is to run 
the warp through the size solution 
and then through the quetsch rolls.” 
This is also stated as permissible in 
the case of a five-cylinder machine 
running at 35 yd. per min., but in the 
case of a seven-cylinder machine run- 
ning at 35 yd. per min., it is “prac- 
tically impossible to do anything else 
than pass the warp yarn through 
the nip of the squeeze rolls.” 

As a matter of fact, it is a com- 
mon knowledge in the mills that the 
faster the machine runs the greater 
is the need to pass the warp through 
the size solution. A moment’s reflec- 
tion will prove the wisdom of this. 
When the yarn passes at a slow rate 
of speed through the pan, the yarn 
remains in the solution quite a long 
time and the warp therefore gets more 
than is required. When traveling at 
high speed, however, the warp will 
not take up enough size solution un- 
less it is passed through the size pan 
itself, in addition to being given an 
impregnation at the quetsch. 

In other words, I should say that 
the preferable and correct practice 
is, in the case of the three-cylinder 
machine running at 10 to 12 yd. per 
min., to draw the warp from the let- 
off beam directly to the quetsch; but 
in the case of the higher operating 
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speeds of 25 to 35 yd. per min., 
where the five- or seven-cylinder ma- 
chine is used, the warp should pass 
through the size pan first. In other 
words, as the speed increases the ad- 


visability of running the warp through 
the sizing pan in addition to giving 
it an impregnation at the quetsch is 
obvious. 

S. M. Ferrer 


Waste and Bobbins 


Kept off floor by homemade gadgets 


EVERAL interesting homemade 

gadgets designed to increase the 
efficiency of mill operation were noted 
by Textite WortLb’s roving reporter 
during a recent field trip in the South. 
An interesting feature of these devices 
is that each of them is designed to 
keep objects off the floor and thereby 
make the mill a safer and more pleas- 
ant place in which to work. 

The first gadgets noted in walking 
through this mill were unusual cans, 
with the words “white waste” painted 
on them, attached to the end of every 
other frame, as illustrated in Fig. 1. 
The purpose of these cans is to take 
care of a day’s run of white waste. 
They eliminate the usual boxes, on the 
floor at the ends of the frames or in 
the alleys. which are constantly in 





Fig. 1— Detachable “white waste” cans, 
fitted to frames, help keep floors clean 


the way of the operatives and have to 
be moved for sweeping. The con- 
tainers are designed to sit between 
the head of the frame and the creel. 
and are equipped with metal loops 
which fit over the plate at the top of 
the creel board. They are easily de- 
tachable from the frame and are 
emptied by the roving haulers at the 
end of each day’s run. Sheet-iron with 
rolled edges is used in construction of 
the containers; this means that among 
other advantages there is no splinter 


hazard. Withal, the containers are 
said to cost less than wooden boxes. 
The boxes are painted the color of 
the frames and give the appearance of 
being composite parts of the machines. 
Dimensions vary according to the 
type work being run. 

The second device noted was de- 
signed to keep empty roving bobbins 
off the spinning-room floor. As roving 
bobbins become empty on a spinning 
frame, it is common practice to lay 
them on top of the creel board for 
later collection. But, unfortunately, 
many of the bobbins roll off the flat 
surface onto the floor, where they are 
a source of annoyance and danger. 
\lso, even if they do not fall off the 
creel board, the roving hauler must 
go up and down the alleys collecting 
the bobbins, which interferes with 
spinners. All of this can be elim- 
inated by placing along the edge of 
the creel board a trough constructed 
from two pieces of iron, as shown in 
Fig. 2. This trough is essentially a 
gutter just a little wider than the bob- 
bins, which are placed in it as they 


[ron pieces 
forming 


trough 








tlre enemmemenniannes 
Fig. 2—Simple trough arrangement 


keeps empty roving bobbins off floors; 
facilitates their collection 


become empty. At the end of the 
frame, where the wide alley is lo- 
cated, there is a sheet-metal funnel 
or hopper arranged to empty into a 
can. The roving hauler simply runs 
his hand along the gutter, pushing all 
of the bobbins into the hopper at the 
end of the frame, instead of picking 
them up one by one. A guide over 
the top of the hopper takes care of 
bobbins which “buckle” or jump the 
track. 


Hints on Color Mixing 


To save money and prevent faults in printing 
By FRANCIS A. NEWTON 


LTHOUGH in most instances the 
color mixer is able to gage ac- 
curately the consistency of printing 
pastes required for particular pat- 
terns, there are times when the con- 
sistency is not correct. A fault which 
is as common as any is lack of body 
in the paste. Regardless of the reason 
for this, it is the job of the color 
mixer to adjust the paste to a suitable 
consistency with as little delay as pos- 
sible. While the adjustment can be 
made by mixing an entirely new batch, 
such a procedure is uneconomical. 
Therefore the usual method is to 
thicken the color by adding a further 
quantity of very thick gum or starch 
paste. 
Another method is to add dry 
starch and/or dextrin very slowly to 


a small portion of the paste and then 
reduce the thick, viscous mass to 
reasonable viscosity by the slow addi- 
tion of the remaining portion of the 
original paste. 

In the case of certain classes of dyes, 
such as chrome and Rapid Fast colors, 
addition of a thickener containing 
fairly large amounts of dextrin would 
have a detrimental effect upon the 
shades produced. With such colors, 
however, it is often possible to incor- 
porate one of the cold-swelling starch 
thickeners into the paste in the same 
way as was just described. In either 
case, it is necessary, of course, to 
strain the color before returning it 
to the printing machine. 

A problem which arises in the 
printing of chrome mordant dyes is 
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the amount of waste color and thicken- 
ing material, due to the inferior keep- 
ing properties of the pastes. One 
way to reduce this loss to some extent 
is to preserve any excess of paste for 
subsequent incorporation into darker 
colors. For example, barrels are set 
aside for the retention of yellows, 
tans and browns, blues and navies, 
reds and pinks, etc. Each of these 
barrels is kept up to a standard thick- 
ness by the addition of cold-swelling 
starch as described above. When 
printing a dark navy, brown, red, 
etc., the thickening is used from these 
barrels. This not only makes it un- 
necessary to use fresh materials for 
the thickener, but also it will often be 
found that the amount of dye needed 
is considerably reduced. A_ small 
amount of formaldehyde, phenol, or 
other preservative can be added to 
pastes which are inclined to ferment. 

In the production of discharge 
effects with vat colors on diazotized 
and developed ground shades and on 
light materials. a fault often encoun- 
tered is the formation of whitish halos 
around the print color. With some 


dyes, this fault can be avoided by 
omission of the glycerine from the 
paste. Addition of 15 to 25% of a 
vegetable gum thickener to the ordi- 
nary starch and British gum thickener 
will also help considerably in this 
connection, the effect being to pre- 
vent the spreading of the print paste 
beyond the limits of the design dur- 
ing aging. Other precautions, out- 
side of the control of the colormixer, 
are thorough drying of the goods im- 
mediately before aging and the use 
of a proportion, at least, of high-tem- 
perature steam. 

In every color shop there are many 
small sample lots of dyes, residues of 
dyes which have gone out of use, ete. 
These can be standardized and utilized 
for the production of very dark shades. 
The best method is to make a list of 
all such small lots and sort them 
into groups for shades, solubility, and 
miscibility. ete. A good time for 
salvaging these odd lots of colors is at 
stock-taking time. The dyes thus 
salvaged can be included as good 
stock. instead of being written off as 
a loss. 


Knitting Calculations 


Simplified by use of formulas for determining produc- 
tions and speeds of circular machines 


By JAMES G. DUNLEAVY 


7 HILE reviewing the 1937 issues 
of Texte Wor tp, the writer 
noticed two articles—one in the July 
issue, and the other in the October 
issue—concerning knitting  calcula- 
tions for circular loop-wheel machines. 
Although there are some knitting 
mills making the same type of cloth 
on machines of various cylinder sizes. 
there are others making diflerent types 
of cloth on machines of the same cyl- 
inder size. To serve the needs of mills 
operating on both principles. methods 
of determining productions and speeds 
are outlined in the following para- 
vraphs. 

To determine the production of a 
certain style of cloth in pounds per 
hour that a machine can produce 
at 100°, efficiency. it is necessary to 
know the diameter of the cylinder in 
inches. cylinder speed in r.p.m.. num- 
ber of feeds. size of yarn used. and 
the number of inches that 1 yd. of 
yarn will knit on the needle line. 
These quantities can be set up in a 
formula and the proper values substi- 


tuted therein. To simplify the calcu- 
lation. it is better to convert the 
varn size and express it in vards per 
pound, before inserting it in_ the 
formula. 

\fter having determined the num- 
ber of inches 1 yd. of yarn will knit. 
it is necessary only to find the num- 
ber of times this number of inches is 
knit per hour in order to obtain the 
number of yards knit per hour. This 
is done by dividing the number of 
inches that one yard will knit, into 
the inches of cylinder travel per hour. 
After finding the number of yards 
used per hour. divide it by the num- 
ber of yards of yarn per pound to 
obtain the number of pounds of fab- 
ric produced per hour. To determine 
the effective cylinder travel in inches, 
multiply the inches of cylinder cir- 
cumference by cylinder speed in 
r.p.m. and by 60 (min. per hour) and, 
finally. by the number of feeds. 

All of these operations are ex- 
pressed in the following formula: 

(Cyl. diam. x 3.14 x r.p.m. x 60 x 


number of feeds) + (in. knit per yd 
of yarn x yd. per lb.) = Ib. per hr. 

The production constant for a ma- 
chine can be derived by omitting num- 
ber of feeds from the above formula. 
Then, to determine the production of 
the machine at 100% efficiency it is 
necessary only to multiply the con- 
stant by the number of feeds being 
used. 

To illustrate the use of the formula, 
assume that the following is true of 
a machine knitting 8- to 9-oz. jersey: 


Size of cylinder = 30 in. 

Speed of cylinder = 26 r.p.m. 

Number of feeds = 7 

No. in. knit per yard of yarn = 12 

Size of yarn = 7.2 typp (4% run.) 

1.5 x 1,600 = 7,200 yd. per lb. 

(30 x 3.14 x 26x 60x 7) + (12x 
7.200) = 11.9 lb. per hr. 

If a machine is using more than one 
kind of yarn knitting at different 
rates, as in the case of coatings, 
astrakhans, suitings, etc.. the produc- 
tion must be determined for each type 
of yarn separately. For example, 
suppose that it is required to find the 
production of a 30-in. machine oper- 
ating at a speed of 28 r.p.m., having 
four stockinet feeds knitting as fol- 
lows: 

Face yarn——l yd. of 24s cotton knits 
10 in. 

Binder varn—1 yd. of 20s. cotton 
knits 9 in. 

Backing yarn—l yd. of 2.4 typp 
(144-run) wool knits 28 in. 

First it will be assumed that the 
machine is using yarn which measures 
1 yd. per lb. and knits 1 in. per yd. 

(30 x 3.14 x 28 x 60 x 4) + (1 x 
1) = 633,024 constant 

Face yarn—633,024 + [10 x (24x 
840) | = 3.14 Ib. of 24s cotton 

Binder yarn—633.024 + [9 x (20 x 
840) | = 4.17 lb. of 20s cotton 

Backing yarn—633.024 + [28 x 
(1.5 x 1600) ] = 9.42 lb. of 2.4-typp 
wool 

Total fabric produced is 16.75 Ib. 
per hr. 

By actual test the cylinder speed 
for a machine of a certain size of 
cylinder can be determined so as to 
give the correct needle speed. Then 
by proportion, the cylinder speed for 
a machine of any other size of cylinder 
can be determined so as to give the 
same needle speed. 

DazaN= Ds 

(DxN) + D=N 

\ machine with a 30-in cylinder is 
operating at 30 r.p.m. The correct 
speed of a 32-in. machine can be de- 
termined by use of the above formula: 
(30 x 30) 32 = 28 r.p.m. 
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Work Clothing Fabrics 


By JOHN HOYE 


Fabric Technician with W. Harris Thurston. 


This thirty-fourth installment 
of Mr. Hoye’s series of articles 
on staple cotton fabrics which 
began in the January, 1936, 
issue continues the discussion 
of work-clothing fabrics. 


FURNITURE AND 
UPHOLSTERY DENIMS 


EFORE continuing the discus- 
B= of work-clothing fabrics, 

two other fabrics referred to as 
denim should be mentioned. These 
are furniture denim and upholstery 
denim, which are totally different 
from clothing denim and also are 
different from each other. 

Furniture denim is a 37-in., solid- 
color fabric used to cover the web- 
bing, canvas, etc., used in the manu- 
facture of chairs, and similar types 
of furniture. The fabric employed 





Upholstery denim— 54 in., 96x28, 1.47 


yd. per lb., dobby weave 


usually is a 37-in. 68x40. 2.75 yd. 
drill. Other drills used are 37-in., 
2.35 yd. and 37-in.. 3.00 yd. These 
fabrics are converted by piece-dye- 
ing in colors suitable for furniture. 
such as rust, green, maroon, gold, 
and blue. 

Upholstery denim is a 54-in. cloth 
made with colored yarns and woven 
in dobby designs of contrasting col- 
ors. This denim usually is fairly 
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Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


Hickory stripe—28 in., 66x46, 2.20 yd. 
per lb., preshrunk 


heavy and is used as low-priced up- 
holstery for day beds, chairs, sofas, 
etc. 
Example of upholstery denim: 
34 in. 96x28 1.47 yd. colored yarn 
dobby design. 


EXPRESS AND 
HICKORY STRIPES 


Express and hickory stripes are 
strong, serviceable warp-face  twills 
constructed similarly to clothing 
denim, except that they contain more 
white. 

Express stripes have evenly spaced 
white and dark blue (indigo dyed) 
warp stripes; usually there are twelve 
ends of blue and twelve ends of 
white to a repeat of the pattern. Gray 
or unbleached filling is used. These 
fabrics are similar to mattress tick- 
ing, but, as a rule. have a lower 
thread count and more evenly spaced 
stripes. The twill line is to the left. 

Hickory stripes are dyed with 
either sulphur or indigo dyes and 
are similar to express stripes except 
that they contain more color. 
are two types—the standard hickory 
stripe, and the fancy hickory stripe. 
The first type has narrow white and 
blue warp stripes with four white 
ends and eight blue ends to a repeat 
of the pattern: filling is either gray 


There 


Vew York 


or blue. Blue filling produces a great 
er contrast between the blue and the 
white stripes. The second type is 
referred to variously as fancy hick- 
ory stripes, liberty stripes, and vic- 
tory stripes. A repeat of the pattern 
is composed of white stripes of vari- 
ous widths on a solid blue ground 
blue filling is always used. 

Uses of express and hickory 
stripes: 

Janitor’s uniforms, aprons, railroad 
caps, machinist’s caps, shop uniforms, 
smocks, jackets, trousers, ete. 

Warp yarns: 85s to lls. Filling 
yarns: 11s to 20s. 

Examples of express stripes: 

28 in. 68x44 2.20 

28 in. 68x44 2.40 

28 in. 78x70 7 oz. 

28 in. 66x42 8 oz. 

28 in. 68x50 9 oz. preshrunk 

Examples of standard hickory 
stripes: 

30 in. 76x52 2.50 

30 in. 76x48 3.00 

36 in. 68x44 2.30 

36 in. 74x46 2.25 preshrunk 


Examples of fancy hickory stripes: 

28 in. 68x44 3.00 

28 in. 66x40 2.20 

28 in. 66x50 8 oz. 
preshrunk 
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Tselin-Jefferson Co. 


Express stripe—28 in., 66x44, 2.40 yd. 


per lb. 
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COTTON SECTION—Chapter IV—( Concluded ) 
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Let-off motion in assembled 
showing relationships of parts 


Fig. C34. Draper Roper automatic let-off motion 


Let-Off Motions 


IG. C34 shows a Draper Rope: 
automatic let-off motion. This 
motion is very simple to apply, 
and has few adjustments to be made. 
It works on the depressing whiproll 
principle, but the depression is con- 
stant from start to finish of a warp. 
\{ compensating device, working in 
conjunction with the let-off, takes care 
of the increased let-off as the beam 
gets smaller. To adjust this let-off 
motion proceed as follows 
(1) Adjust the let-off pinion shaft 
so that the pinion (or pinions, if the 
shaft extends across the loom) prop- 
erly meshes with the beam-head gear. 
Turn the shaft around several times 
to make sure the pinion does not bind 
in the beam-head gear or rub against 
the beam head. The shaft must turn 
freely and be level. The pinion should 
be of a size suitable to the number 
of picks per inch in the cloth: a low- 
pick fabric will require a larger pin- 
ion than a high-pick cloth. Of course. 
it is not necessary to change the pinion 
every time the number of picks is 
slightly revised. as each pinion will 
work satisfactorily over a fair range 
of picks. The pinion is _ properly 
selected when the pallet will let-off 
one or two teeth of the ratchet wheel 
with maximum warp diameter. 
(2) Move the lay to front center 
and adjust Jength of the connecting 
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rod so that there will be approxi- 
mately 1/16 in. play between the con- 
trolling lever and its stop. Be sure 
the lay is at extreme front center when 
this adjustment is made; otherwise 
some part is likely to break. 

(3) Turn the ratchet wheel around 
by hand, and make sure the beam- 
lever is so located that it will not bind 
in the pinion cross-head slot as this is 
moved up and down by the eccentric 
motion of the internal-gear pinion. 

(4) Adjust the clamp friction 
brake by raising the let-off friction 


cam and turning it in either direction, 
as the case may be, until the braking 
is sufficient to prevent the ratchet 
wheel from overrunning. (Many fixers 
and weavers have the idea that tight- 
ening this brake will increase the warp 
tension. This is wrong, for after the 
brake has once been adjusted so that 
it prevents the ratchet wheel from 
overrunning, additional tightening of 
it will not influence warp tension. 

(5) With the loom in operation, 
compress the vibrator-rod spring until 
proper tension of the warp is obtained. 
Normally, all regulation of warp ten- 
sion is accomplished by this spring; 
but should the nature of the fabric 
being woven be such that it is beyond 
the capacity of the spring. the whip- 
roll can be moved into another notch 
of the whiproll arm, either nearer to 
or farther from the center of the whip- 
roll shaft. The nearer it is moved 
toward this center the more warp ten- 
sion is obtained with the same spring 
compression, and vice versa. 

Fig. C35 shows a diagrammatic 
view of a Crompton & Knowles auto- 
matic let-off motion. This _let-off 
motion, made to precision, runs in 
ball bearings and works on the dead 
weight principle. That is, the weights 
are not pulled around with the beam 
because there is a mechanical arrange- 
ment which drops the weights down 
for each movement of the beam. A 
feature of this let-off motion is that the 
warp can be let back up to 2 in. with- 
out any adjustment of the let-off. which 
maintains proper tension. 
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LOOMFIXERS MANUAL 





RAYON AND SILK SECTION—Chapter II 


Shuttles 
and Tensions 


HETHER or not a mill’s loom- 
fixing is good can be deter- 
mined by observing the con- 


dition of shuttles in use. There are 
hundreds of different types of shuttles, 
with a wide range of tensioning de- 
vices; whatever yarn it is desired to 
run, there is some tensioning device 
and some shuttle best suited to that 
particular yarn. After the proper 
types have been selected, the fixer be- 
comes responsible for proper installa- 
tion. He can increase the life of new 
shuttles by following certain sugges- 
tions, and by disregarding certain ad- 
justments necessary from time to time, 
he can cause shuttle replacements 
every few months on the same loom. 

On installation, new wood shuttles 
should not be sanded to remove the 
polish, as this polish is a preservative 
blended into the wood. Fiber-clad 
shuttles. on the other hand, should 
have the polish sanded off to remove 
the gloss. 

Improper loom adjustments and de- 
fective parts will sometimes cause tell- 
tale marks on shuttles. Loomfixers 
should take time to remedy such de- 
fects and to adjust parts causing the 
trouble. Before placing a new shuttle 
in operation, or when a new warp is 
being mounted, or when shuttles are 
being repaired, the shuttles should be 
inspected. If defective loom adjust- 
ments are present the shuttles will dis- 
close danger signals that dare not be 
neglected. 

Fig. RS6 shows a shuttle damaged 
on the top. close to the point. This 
indicates either that the shuttle box 
is low on the side into which the dam- 
aged tip enters, or that the warp line 
is too high off the race plate. In the 
latter case. the damage is due to the 
fact that the top of the shuttle comes 
into contact with the top box-plate 
or guide when entering the box, bruis- 
ing the wood or fiber. 

If the shuttle bears a bruise similar 
to that shown in Fig. RS6 but on the 
bottom, it will probably be found that 
the shuttle box is too high. Occa- 
sionally, also, an incoming shuttle 
will make a cracking sound as it 
enters a box that is too high. 


By H. E. WENRICH 
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Figs. RS6 and RS7. Improper adjustments cause tell-tale marks on shuttles 


If the shuttle is chipped on the 
front side, it may be found that the 
reed is out of line, causing the incom- 
ing shuttle to strike on the front of 
the box. Other shuttle damage caused 
by the box front may be due to a 
loose binder spring which cuts into 
the shuttle; a steel boxbinder that is 
too narrow, and cuts into the side 
of the shuttle in a narrow groove the 
width of the binder; or a tight box- 
binder, which may cause a burnt ap- 
pearance on the front side of the 
shuttle. or the loosening of the shut- 
tle point, or the splitting of the bot- 
tom of the shuttle. On looms equipped 
with overhanging box-guides on the 
plain side, tight boxes will also cause 
a burnt appearance along the front 
side of shuttles. 

If back binders are too tight, or if 
the binder spring holds the back 
binder nearly solidly, the back of the 
shuttle may develop a burnt mark ap- 
proximately the width of the back 
box-binder. With shuttle checks prop- 
erly adjusted, very little tension need 
be put on the binder springs. Box 
binders should be so adjusted that a 
shuttle can be moved into a box with 
ease. 


Accurate Reed Alignment 


Fig. RS7 illustrates another type of 
damage that can happen to shuttles 
when a reed is out of proper align- 
ment. <A ribbed appearance, some- 
what similar to a washboard effect, 
is worn in the back of the shuttle 
where the shuttle comes in contact 
with the reed. The entire length of 


the shuttle may be marked with these 
ribs, which have a tendency to pitch 
the point of the shuttle away from the 
reed, thus making it more likely to fly 
out. Always smooth and level such 
shuttles first, then properly line up 
the reed. 

An improperly adjusted reed will 
also cause shuttles to chip along the 
back, close to the ends, according to 
the position of the reed. If the reed 
is projecting forward on one side or 
the other, and is in front of the front 
inside-box-guide or laysword, the 
shuttle will be chipped on the end 
which first comes out of the box on 
that side. If the reed is too far to the 
back, the shuttle will be damaged on 
the end which goes into the box first. 

Shuttle points which are battered, 
broken, or cracked on the sharp point, 
indicate that the picker holes are too 
deep, allowing the point to strike a 
cross rivet. On drop-box looms, points 
may be battered upward or downward 
into a small hook, barely prominent 
enough to be felt with a fingernail. 
This may be caused by a tight binder, 
or the fact that the rawhide picker 
goes back into the box-end too far. 
Keep the picker in front of the out 
side box-guide, so shuttle points will 
not dig into the guide plate when the 
box is on the move. The tighter the 
shuttle is held in a wrong position the 
more damage will be done to the 
points. 


(Mr. Wenrich’s discussion of pre- 
venting and remedying shuttle and 
tension difficulties will be continued 
in an early issue.—Fditor) 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES 


Spindle Bolster Case 


A new spindle bolster case intro- 
duced by Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass., combines with 
the oil post, to which American mills 
are accustomed, the advantages of 
the European lift-out bolster case. 
The oil reservoir is filled by lifting 





Spindle Bolster Case (Whitin) 


the doffer latch and giving it a half 
turn. Escape of oil and entry of dust 
and lint are prevented by a rotatable 
valve member in the oil post, which 
effects an air-tight sealing of the oil 
supply. Also, it is stated that oil- 
pumping over the neck of the bol- 
ster case, due to crooked or unbal- 
anced bobbins. is materially reduced. 


Traverse Plaiter 


Birch Bros.. Inc.. Somerville, Mass.. 
has announced a high-speed, all-ball- 
bearing traverse plaiter which is said 
to have several outstanding features. 
The purpose of the machine is to 
fold into trucks fabrics being deli 
vered from machines such as_ slack 
washers, ete.; it may also be used 
for piling cloth in small bins. The 
machine is so constructed that it 
will plait fabric in the rope form as 
well as in the open width. 
ball-bearing 
throughout. and all parts are con- 
structed either of rust-proof material 


The machine is 


or material treated to prevent rust- 
ing. Arrangement is made so that 
the lubricant for the worm = cannot 
get on to the fabric being folded. 








Traverse Plaiter (Birch Bros.) 


The machine can be operated at 
speeds as high as 200 yd. per min.: 
the Monel metal folder is perforated 
resistance when 


to cut down air 


operating at high speeds. 


Welt Machine 


kor making fancy welts. Wildman 
Mig. Co.. Norristown, Pa.. has intro- 
duced a new type of machine to 
be used in conjunction with its regu- 
lar single-unit, single-head, ful!-fash- 
ioned hosiery machines. \fter a 
welt. is knitted. it' is automatically 


Fancev Welt Machine (Wildman) 





placed on a transfer bar which will 
hold eight or ten welts. The full 
bar is removed from the machine and 
replaced with an empty one, and the 
welts are transferred to regular 
single-unit machines. one at a time. 
One welt machine will supply three 
or four single-unit machines, depend- 
ing upon the length of the welt. In 
addition to making the pattern, the 
machine also puts the gage and yarn 
size in the welt. 


Spindle-Testing Machine 


\ spindle-testing machine developed 
by Alfred J. Amsler & Co., Shaff- 
house. Switzerland, is being marketed 
in this country and Canada by Her- 
man A. Holz, 167 East 33rd St., New 
York. The device is used to investi- 
gate the running characteristics of 
spindles, flyers, and = similar ma- 


chinery parts, and achieves this pur- 
pose by measuring the moment of 





Spindle-Testing Machine (Amsler) 


rotation required to drive the part in 
question at different speeds and under 
different loads acting on the bearing. 
The machine consists of a small, 
fast-running electric motor, coupled 
directly to a highly sensitive torsion 
dynamometer with a stroboscopic 
To the lower end of 
the dynamometer is fixed a_ pulley 
which drives the unit to be tested by 
means of a belt or thong. A _ tach- 
ometer located above the motor con- 
tinuously indicates motor speed. Belt 
tension is accurately controllable. 


reading device. 
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The testing machine proper sits on 
a table constructed with sufficient 
strength so that no interfering vibra- 
tions can be set up. The mechanism 
is adjustable in any direction on the 
table, which is provided with several 
sizes of holes and slots, so that parts 
of different dimensions can be con- 
veniently set up for testing. Also, if 
desired, the machine can be equipped 
for testing in an inclined position. 


Rayon Drying Machine 


Several improvements in the de- 
sign of machines for drying rayon in 
cake, skein, or cut staple form have 
recently been made by Philadelphia 
Drying Machinery Co., 3351 Stokley 
St., Philadelphia. The improvements 
have as their principal objectives in- 






increasing the drying rate, and use 
of a sectional wire mesh apron with 
only 214% of its area restricted, as 
compared with 10% in older models. 
An advantage claimed for this type 
of apron is that a damaged section 
can be removed and a new one in- 
stalled with minimum expense and 
delay. 


Twist Tester 


A precision twist tester, developed 
by Dr. Erwin J. Saxl, is being mar- 
keted by Saxl Instrument Co., Indus- 
trial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. IL. 
The device, which is said to combine 
extreme simplicity and low price with 
great ruggedness and precision, is 
available in either hand-driven or 
motor-driven types. and can accom- 


v 

F) Yet PHILADELDHI® 
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Cut-Staple Dryer (Philadelphia Drying Machinery) 


creased capacity and improved uni- 
formity of the product, together with 
lower maintenance and operating 
costs. 

In new-type cake dryers, use of an 
efficient axial flow fan directly con- 
nected to individual motors and a 
streamlined interior construction are 
said to result in a greatly increased 
volume of air being recirculated 
around the cake, thus aiding in re- 
duction of drying time, and only 
slightly increasing the horsepower re- 
quired; reversal of air circulation in 
alternate stages of the drying cycle 
is said to aid in increasing the uni- 
formity of cakes from various sec- 
tions of the dryer. 

A redesigned skein dryer is said 
to have a bottom conveyor which will 
dry as fast as the top conveyor. due 
to rearrangement of the air distribu- 
tion system and use of axial flow 
fans to increase the total amount of 
air circulation. 

Cut-staple-rayon dryers have been 
improved by use of higher air pres- 
sure on the blanket of staple. thus 


modate specimens from 1 to 24 in. 
in length. 

Among the features of the device 
are an automatic counter which shows 
in actual figures the number of turns 
twisted, a take-up device said to be 
practically frictionless, and clamps 
which are so designed that the yarn 
is automatically self-centering. 

Another recent development of the 
Saxl organization is a filament tester 
said to permit precision determination 
of lJoad-versus-elongation 
individual fibers. 


curves” on 
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Tail-Stock Attachment (Armstrong Cork 
Products) 


Tail-Stock Attachment 


Armstrong Cork Products Co., 922 
Arch St.. Lancaster. Pa., recently in- 
troduced a new tail-stock attachment 
for a cork-cot assembling machine. 
A spring tension arrangement which 
automatically adjusts itself to vari- 
ous diameters is the main feature. lt 
is said that distortion of the cot, while 
it is being assembled, is prevented 
by gripping of the tail-stock attach- 
ment over the entire outside diameter 
of the cot. All ordinary cot diameters 
can be handled without any change 
in jaws or attachments. 


Useful Accessories for 
Textile Mill Use 


Voltage Transformers. Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.. has announced a line of 
portable voltage transformers for use 
with portable instruments and record- 
ers. Designed for 115 volts second- 
ary, these transformers are available 
in two sizes—the small size for pri- 
mary voltages up to 2.300 volts, the 
larger size for primary voltages from 
2.300 to 6.900 volts. 


Round Composition Belting. A 
new type of round belting is being 
introduced by Sudbury Laboratory. 
South Sudbury, Mass. Designed for 
use on light machinery. the belting is 
said to be practically stretchless, due 
to a strong center core. It is also 
stated that as the belt has a high 
coefficient of friction, less belt tension 
than usual is required to drive ma- 





Precision Twist 


Tester (Saxl) 
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chines. Another feature cited is 
“100% roundness,” said to make cer- 
tain the belt will contact the full sur- 
face of the pulley. 


Galvanized Roofing. A new roof- 
ing material, known as Seal-Krimp, 
has been brought out by American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
The new type of roofing, which has 
a patented spring-pressure lap, is 
said to be useful both for roofs and 
as siding for mills and other struc- 
tures. 

Tilting Fork Truck. Yale & Towne 
Mig. Co., 4530 Tacony Ave., Phila- 
delphia. is introducing its latest 


model. center-control, tilting fork 
truck. Cited among operating advan- 


tages of center control are the facts 
that the truck operator has clear vis- 
ibility at all times, and that he is 
protected from accidental injury, due 
to his center location. The new 
truck. known as Model K41, is avail- 
able in a capacity range from 1,500 
to 20.000 Ib. 


Variable-Speed Pulley. A new 
product of Lewellen Mfg. Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ind., is a variable-speed pul- 
ley which fits the shaft of a standard 
motor and drives directly to a pulley 
or sheave on the driven shaft. 


Recorders and Controllers. C. J. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Park & Nostrand 
Aves., Brooklyn, N. Y., has announced 
a new line of recorders and recorder- 
controllers. The instruments feature 
10- and 12-in. charts. interchangeable 
calibrated tube systems which can 
readily be replaced and need be 
checked at one point only, and stain- 
less steel pen arm than can be re- 
moved easily for cleaning or replace- 
ment: controllers are available either 
in “On-Off” or throttling models. 


Materials - Handling Equipment. 
Lewis-Shepard Sales Corp., Water- 
town. Mass.. has developed a new 
materials-handling method known as 
the Jackmaster system. The system 
consists of a skid having wheels on 
one end only, and a two-wheel lifting 
unit which attaches to the front end 
ot the skid. 


Exhaust Fan. DeVilbiss Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, has added to its line a 
new exhaust fan designed to effect 
rapid movement of a large volume of 
free air: the fan, available with 14- 
hp. or %-hp. motor, makes possible 
movement of 5.250 cu. ft. or 6,350 
cu. ft. of air per min., respectively, 
at 1.725 r.p.m. 


Dust Collector. Sturtevant Mill 
Co... Harrison Square, Dorchester, 
Boston, has announced an_ entirely 
wet process for dust collection, and 
a combination wet-dry process for 
use when it is desirable or necessary 
to collect in the dry form. 
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NEW CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


General Dyes 


General Dyestuff Corp. announces 
the following new products: Diazo 
Discharge Violet RD, a developed 
color, which, when diazotized and de- 
veloped with Developer A or AMS, 
yields on cotton or on rayon bright 
shades of a reddish violet; dyeings 
possess good fastness to washing and 
can be readily discharged to a good 
white. Benzo fast Bordeaux 5BL, a 
direct color which produces on cot- 
ton, as well as on rayon, full shades 
of claret possessing good fastness to 
light; the product is well suited also 
for the dyeing of silk-wool unions; 
it leaves acetate rayon clear. Im- 
medial Bordeaux 3BL, a homogeneous 
sulphur color which gives bordeaux 
shades of a clarity not previously ob- 
tainable with sulphur dyes; it is dis- 
tinguished by good fastness to light. 
washing, acid, perspiration, hot press- 
ing. and rubbing; aftertreatment with 
sodium bichromate and copper sul- 
phate gives dyeings which are but a 
little yellower in shade and of slightly 
better fastness to light, washing. and 
cross-dyeing; Immedial Bordeaux 3BL 
can be delivered free from copper and 
manganese. 


Aluminum Salts for 
Water Repellents 


In order to provide a highly con- 
centrated source of soluble aluminum 
for the water repellent treatment of 
textile fabrics, Niacet Chemicals 
Corp.. 4705 Pine Ave., Niagara Falls. 
N. Y., offers two new soluble alumi- 
num acetate salts under the trade- 
names Niaproof and Niaproof B. Nia- 


proof contains 37 to 39% of alumina 
as Al.0, and dissolves readily in 
water to form solutions of any de- 
sired concentration. The pH of Nia- 
proof solutions varies from 5.1 at 32% 
concentration to 5.4 at 1% concentra- 
tion. If solutions of lower pH are 
desired, addition of small amounts 
of glacial acetic acid will. give solu- 
tions as low as pH 3.6. Niaproof B 
is a more basic type of aluminum 
acetate salt, containing 35% of alum- 
ina as Al.0;. Solutions are prepared 
by dissolving in almost boiling water 
with violent stirring. Such solutions 
have a pH range of from 4.7 at 32% 
concentration to 4.8 at 1%. 


Du Pont Colors 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


announces the following new products: 
Pontamine Fast Turquoise 8GL, a 
direct color yielding brilliant, green- 
ish blue shades, which are more 
brilliant and much faster to light than 
those obtained with basic colors. 
Ponsol Blue GCL Paste, a vat color 
yielding a bright, greenish blue shade 
of exceptional fastness to laundering 
with chlorine; it is greener and 
brighter in shade than Ponsol Blue 
3G Paste. but considerably redder 
than Ponsol Blue 5G Paste; it pos- 
sesses good fastness to most color- 
destroying influences commonly en- 
countered. Ponsol Golden Orange 
YL Double Paste, a vat color yielding 
yellowish shades of orange; it is a 
trace redder and duller than Ponsol 
Golden Orange G Double Paste; dye- 
ings are resistant to light, chlorine. 
washing and laundering, and change 
only slightly in tone when given the 
usual soaping finish. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Tells of Cocoon Silk 


Cocoon Siik; by C. H. B. Cansdale; 
Pitman Publishing Corp., New 
York; $4. 


This volume, which the publishers 
describe as “a manual for those em- 
ployed in the silk industry and for 
textile students,” contains chapters on 
the history, nature, and culture of 
silk; silk reeling, spinning, dyeing, 
and weaving; uses of silk in industry; 
and silk testing and research. A 
chapter titled “Rayon” describes 
briefly the position of rayon, methods 
of manufacturing the various types of 
rayon, etc.; other chapters discuss the 
economics of raw silk and new areas 
of silk culture. 


Here’s Fundamental 
Fashion Knowledge 


Desicninc Women; by Margeretta 
Byers with Consuelo Kambholz; 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., New York. 
$1.96. 


An elementary textbook on funda- 
mental fashion knowledge, the chap- 
ters in this volume take one through 
the entire process of dressing and 
how. The author omits nothing, giv- 
ing rudiments of finding one’s self in 
figure and type groups, then going on 
from there to tell how to build upon 
those foundations with the proper 


clothes, hair-dress, jewels and furs. 
She then divides one’s time, career, 
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and budget into small portions and 
has a neat answer for each of these 
problems. 

The book is probably valuable to 
textile students as background knowl- 
edge for design, as suitable and smart 
textile patterns cannot be developed 
without knowledge of the types of 
women who will have to wear them. 
A broader field could be opened for 
textile designers who had the fore- 
thought actually to label their pat- 
terns “for the stylish stout,” for the 
“coquette” or for the “glamour girl.” 
Certainly some of the creations in 
which one sees those types dressed on 
the street may be eliminated. For this 
reason especially, we recommend this 
book for manufacturers interested 
particularly in the design of finished 
dress goods. 


‘Sentences That Sell”’ 


Tue Sizz_E Book: by Elmer Wheeler; 
Prentice-Hall, Inc.. New York: 75c. 


This paper-covered volume of 209 
pages comprises excerpts from “Tested 


NEWS OF 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitins- 
ville, Mass., through their president, 
E. Kent Swift, announced that on 
Sept. 1 they acquired an interest in 
the U. S. Textile Machine Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa., manufacturer of throwing 
machinery for silk and rayon. Whitin 
manufactures spinning and prepara- 
tory machinery for cotton, wool, silk 
and rayon, and with the added throw- 
ing equipment will be in a position 
to serve the entire textile industry 





CHARLES BOND, founder and still the 
active head of Charles Bond Co., Textil 
supply house, Philadelphia, Whose 50th an 
niversary in business was celebrated 
recently at a dinner. Mr. Bond started 
the business in 1888. Bidwell Shaver, 
who has been with the firm for 44 years, 
presented him on behalf of the employees 
with a silver compote, as a memento of 
the occasion. The company has been at 
its present location on Arch street for the 
last 20 years. 


Sentences That Sell” by the same 
author, which was previously reviewed 
in these columns. The book has been 
condensed and abbreviated to make 
it available to salesmen in more handy 
form. 


Uses T.W. Snapshots 


ProceepDIncs, 38th ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, CoTTON MANUFACTURERS As- 
SOCIATION OF GeorciA; C. M. A. G.. 
Atlanta, Ga.; 234 pages. 


This report covers the C. M. A. G. 
meeting at The Cloister Hotel, Sea 
Island, Ga., May 19 and 20, 1938. It 
includes, in addition to the reports and 
addresses, a list of members of the 
association, a list of the past and 
present officers, a list of all persons in 
attendance, and a brief biographical 
sketch of the new president, Fuller E. 
Callaway, Jr., of LaGrange. A unique 
feature of the report is inclusion of a 
number of informal snapshots of the 
members which appeared in the June 
issue of TextrLeE Wort. 


SUPPLIERS 


with machines of this character. The 
U. S. Textile Machine Co. will remain 
in Scranton under the present man- 
agement. 


American Paper Tube Co. pur- 
chased outright from the Draper 
Corp.. Hopedale, Mass., on Sept. 9, 
the entire corporate stock of Sham- 
bow Shuttle Co. Both companies are 
located in Woonsocket, R. I. The 
\merican Paper Tube Co. manufac- 
tures hardened and _ impregnated 
tubes, quills and bobbins. Harold 
L. Amrhein is treasurer and general 
manager and Edmond H. Guerin, Jr. 
is assistant treasurer and _ assistant 
secretary. The former has become 
president of Shambow and the latter 
secretary and treasurer. Herman 
Nova, for some time vice-president 
and general manager of Shambow 
will continue in that capacity. 


Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has appointed Sidney B. Blais- 
dell, with offices at 228 Aborn 
Street, Providence, R. L. as New 
England sales representative. Mr. 
Blaisdell has been located at the 
main plant in Philadelphia for the 
last twelve years. 

Power Transmission Council, Bos- 
ton. Mass., has announced the resig- 
nation of Victor A. Hanson as vice- 
president and chief engineer. effective 
Sept. 1. Mr. Hanson has become as- 
sociated with Whitney Chain Co. Ed- 
win R. Rath, for the last four years 
head of the Dept. of Industrial Re- 
search, University of New Hampshire 





Bachrach 


HORACE CLEVELAND, who has 
joined J. M. Mathes, Ine., to head the 
textile division of that agency. Mr. 
Cleveland will be in charge of service 
to the American Viscose Corp., the 
largest producer of rayon in the world. 
He came to J. M. Mathes, Ine., from 
Kimball, Hubbard & Powel, Inc., where 
he was senior vice-president and in 
charge of service to E. S. Freneau & 
Co., Puritan Knitting Mills Corp., 
Brentwood Knitting Mills, Shepherd 
Knitwear Co., Mill Factors Corp., and 
Julius Schwartz & Sons, Ine. From 
1918 to 1923 he was advertising man- 
ager of Cheney Bros. 


joined the Council on Oct. 1 as senior 
engineer. James Adams, Jr., a gradu- 
ate of Stevens Institute of Technology 
will prepare the “Club Program” talks 
for the 1938-39 season. 


A. M. Romero, export manager of 
Standard Mill Supply Co.. Pawtucket, 
R. 1. left on Sept. 20 for a three- 
month tour of textile centers of Latin 
America. He plans a close study of 
the situation with view to develop- 
ing the sale of American equipment. 
His first stop will be Mexico and he 
will proceed to Guatemala, El Salva- 





5000 Years Hence 


SAMPLES of today’s textiles and fabri 
have been submitted to the inspection 
of fashion-minded people of 6939 A.D. 
“Mailed” across 5000 years within the 
Westinghouse Time Capsule buried o1 
the site of the 1989 New York World’s 
Fair, they comprise specimens of the 
principal weaves of modern times 
Tucked in the Capsule are swatches 
of both natural and synthetic textile 


Among the former are. silk, cotton, 
wool and linen, supplied by Jame Me 
Cutcheon Co., New York retailers. Syn 
thetic materials nelude rayon from 
Du Pont and Celanese and = Laistex 
thread from United States Rubber 
Products, Ine Industrial fabri n 


clude asbestos cloth from Johns-Man 
ville and woven glass tape from West 
inghouse 


In the “Micro-File”’ L100 feet ( 
microfilm containing more than ten 
million words and a thousand pictures 
of today’s activities, the story of tex 
tiles has a large section taken from 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. “Design 
ing Women,” a book reviewed in this 
issue of TEXTILE WORLD, is microfilmed 


page by page 

A replica of the capsule and its con- 
tents will be on display in the Westing- 
house exhibit at the World's Fair, New 
York City 
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dor. Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bo- 
livia. Chile, Argentina, Paraguay, Uru- 
guay. Brazil, Venezuela and Cuba. 
Mr. Romero is a native of South 
America but for the last 18 years 
has made his home in New England. 


Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Orange. 
Mass., has appointed Bliss M. Jones, 
formerly of the Philadelphia Drying 
Machine Co., to assist in the promo- 
tion and sales of its wet finishing 
machinery. 

Warwick Chemical Co... West War- 
wick. R. I.. announces that Harold 
W. Rose will resume charge of sales 
with office at the plant. retaining his 
duties as vice-president of Impreg- 
Alex C. Ferguson. Phila- 
delphia, has become Warwick sales 
representative in Pennsylvania. Mary- 
land. Delaware and part of New Jer- 
sey and West Virginia. assisted by 


nole Corp. 


Walter Lane of the Warwick com- 
pany. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., has elected Thomas M. 
Roberts as vice-president and_tech- 
nical director. He joined that com- 
pany in 1926 and manager of their 
dye plant. 


Textile Products Division of Day- 
ton (Ohio) Rubber Mfg. Co. has an- 
nounced the development of several 
special textile products, and the ap- 
pointment of J. O. Cole as sales repre- 
sentative and field engineer for these 
products in the South. The company 
has a complete line of loom acces- 
H. M. Bacon is development 
manager. 


sorles. 


Alexander Alexander, for 42 years 
president of National Adhesives 
Corp.. New York. and its predecessor 





Winners of Arc Welding Awards 





R. F. Beraqmann, Rayon Machinery 
Corp... co-winner of first prize in 
textile division, 


THE JURY OF AWARD of the James 
Kk. Lineoln Are Welding Foundation, 
(leveland, Ohio, after judging thousands 
ff papers submitted in the $200,000 
Award Program, found that savings to 
ndustry by are welding claimed by au- 
thors of papers aggregates $1,600,000,- 
“00, Altogether, 382 awards were made, 
imounts ranging from $101.75 for hon 
rable mention to $13,941.33, the grand 
iward. Subjects of studies in the 44 
divisions of the program, represented 
practically every product and structure 
of industry. 

In the textile and elothing division 
of the industry machinery classification, 
hn. FE. Bergmann and A. F. MacDonald 
chief engineer, Rayon Machinery Corp 
Cleveland, Ohio, and designing engineer, 
\merican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
received a joint award ot 
33. jergmann and MacDonald 
were co-authors of ““Welded Design for 
Rtayon Producing Machines”, in which a 
saving of $7,440,000 was declared avail 
ible to the processing industry by use 
if the new design described. The paper 
explains how a welded steel supporting 
structure pie rmits enormous Savings OVvel 
il other designs 


Next largest award in the textile divi 








sion Was to Adolph Bulaw, vice-presi 
dent. Bulaw Welding Co., Chicago, I) 
The award was $508.77 for the pape 


“The Future of Arc Welding in the 
Cutting Industries”, discussing the ap 
Vieation of are welding to a staggered 
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rang-cutting die with 23 cutting tubes 


1. F. MacDonald, American Bridge 
(o., Co-winner of first prize in tea 
tile division. 


and expeller for eutting powder puffs 

Third award in the textile division 
went to Harry A. MacKnight, member 
beard of directors, Windsor & Jerauld 
Mfg. Co., Providence, R. 1. His award 
Was $505.26, his subject ‘“Tentering 
Machinery and Are Welding’, being a 
discussion of the design required to 


obtain higher operating speeds on 
tenters 

W. E. Shefelton, R. D. Cole Mfg. Co., 
Newnan, Ga., received fourth textile 


ward of $203.51 for his paper, “Are 
Welded Acid Tank for Rayon Industry’ 
The paper describes a tank fabrieated 
stainless-clad steel by are welding. 
Fifth award of $152.63 went to Wil- 
liam Shaw, Providence, R. 1., for his 
peper “Cotton Roving or Fly Frame 
Gain in Efficiency by Are Welding” 
The Grand Award of the Foundation’s 
Program went to Mr. and Mrs. A, E 
Gibson, president and stockholder, re- 
spectively, of the Wellman Engineering 
(o., Cleveland, Ohio The authors 
jointly received $13,941.38. Their paper 
Ss an outstanding treatise on all the 
elements required to assure the business 
ind technical success of all users ot 
welding throughout industry 
The Foundation’s Award Vrogram., 
Which began 18 months ago, was judged 
by 31 engineering authorities from lead- 
ng universities and colleges throughout 
the country, and has been hailed by 
leaders in science, education and indus 
try as a valuable contribution to indus 
trial progress in America 


——— 
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J. D. COLE, field engineer in South for 
Textile Products Division of Dayton 
Rubber Mfg. Co. 


the National Gum & Mica Co.. has 
become chairman of the board, at his 
own request. Frank K. Greenwald. 
former vice-president in charge of 
sales. succeeds Mr. Alexander. 


Trinacria Specialty Mfg. Co., Ine.. 
Westerly. R. L, textile mill special- 
ties. has purchased the textile mill 
property formerly of the Reliance 
Yarn Co., Norwich. Conn. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa.. has appointed 
Frank D. Newbury as manager of it- 
New Products Division, succeeding 
Herbert Mygatt Wilcox who died 
July 28. Mr. Newbury will continue 
as economist for the company. 

Standard Mill Supply Co., Paw- 
tucket. R. L.. announces that Harold 
W. Horton has joined their organiza- 
tion following many years experience 
in appraising, liquidation and deal- 
ing in used textile machinery on his 
own account at Providence, R. I. 

Webb Durham has resigned his 
position as technical assistant to the 
general manager of U. S. Rubber 
Products, Inc., with mills at Winns- 
boro. S. C., Hogansville, Ga., and 
Shelbyville, Tenn.. to become south- 
ern manager of Foster Machine Co.. 
with headquarters in LaGrange, Ga. 

Morton Chemical Co., Ine., Greens- 
boro. N. C.. has lately been incor- 
porated to continue the business for- 
merly known as Textile Chemical 
Products Co. Additions to the plant 
on High Point Road are in progress. 
J. R. Morton (who with J. D. Pell of 
Angle Silk Mills, Rocky Mount. Va.. 
founded the company in 1931) is 
president and treasurer; R. B. Morton 
is vice-president and W. H. McCor- 
mick, Jr., is secretary. The company 
makes rayon sizing compounds. tex- 
tile oils and finishing materials. It 
also represents M. Werk Co. on soap. 
\tlantic Refining Co. on white oils. 
and Diamond Alkali Co. 
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TEXTILE WORLD ANALYST 





TEXTILE WORLD’s index of textile 
mill activity for August reflected the 
continued improvement in the industry. 
It was 19% above July; 46% above the 
low month of the year (April); and 
32% above an assumed “normal” August. 
It was only 2% below the correspond- 
ing period last year, and this difference 
was due entirely to the cotton factor, as 
other branches of the industry showed 
increases. Cotton consumption had not 
yet caught up to the high rate of last 
year, but the last four months of the year 
should tell a different story. ... The total 
textile activity for the first eight months 


of the year was 32% below the phenome- 
nal rate for the same period of 1937, but 
only 9% below an assumed “normal” 
(1924-31 average.) 

TEXTILE WORLD’s compilation of 


manufacturing margins on carded cot- 


ton fabrics and yarns for September 
showed further declines, although slight 


ones, both series steadying in the last 
half of the month. (Tables I and IL.) 
TEXTILE WORLD’s price index 


numbers for September showed a minor 
drop in the cotton series and in wool 
and wool tops: no change in raw silk, 


ravon yarn, and wool yarns and fabries. 





Textile World’s Price Index Numbers 


STARTING with January. 1936, TEXTILE WorLD has revised its price index numbers 
to a 1923-25 base, ta correspond with current statistical practices. Figures on 
cotton manufactures, Aug. 1, 1933 to Jan. 6, 1936 include processing tax. 
—Cotton Index Numbers—~ --Wool Index Numbers— Silk Index Rayon 
Date Cotton Yarns Gray Colored Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Raw-Silk Index 
1928-25 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 ave. 50 61 61 72 58 61 72 90 109 46 
1931 ave. 32 68 46 59 46 49 59 71 32 32 
1932 ave. 24 37 37 60 386 40 52 57 21 28 
1933 ave. 39 56 55 50 53 59 62 80 21 26 
1934 ave. 61 67 70 62 63 70 75 91 17 25 
1935 ave. 60 68 67 69 56 58 70 88 22 24 
1936 ave. 45 6 63 68 72 78 76 93 23 25 
1937 ave. 42 65 67 74 79 82 85 107 25 27 
Jan. 19387 48 73 81 76 90 93 88 108 27 26 
Feb. 1937 48 74 78 76 90 92 90 108 27 26 
Mar. 19387 53 78 80 78 7 88 90 112 27 26 
Apr. 19387 53 80 82 80 84 86 90 112 27 27 
May, 1937 49 7d 76 78 82 84 89 112 24 27 
June 1937 47 70 71 78 78 82 8&8 112 25 27 
July 1937 45 65 6 78 78 82 88 112 26 27 
Aug. 1937 37 59 62 78 80 82 88 112 25 27 
Sept. 1987 33 54 56 73 78 81 87 107 25 27 
Oct. 1937 31 51 53 6 73 76 82 100 23 27 
Nov. 1937 29 48 50 61 66 68 74 97 22 27 
Dec. 1937 30 47 49 60 60 64 70 97 21 27 
Jan. 19388 32 47 49 62 57 63 68 97 21 26 
Feb. 1938 33 47 50 62 53 60 67 97 22 23 
Mar. 1938 33 47 50 62 51 58 66 88 22 23 
Apr. 1938 382 46 49 62 51 57 66 80 22 23 
May 1988 31 46 48 62 50 dT 64 80 21 22 
June, 1988 31 45 47 61 49 57 64 80 21 21 
July, 1988 33 48 50 57 53 59 64 80 24 21 
Aug. 1938 31 48 48 52 56 a9 64 80 23 22 
Sept. 1988 30 17 17 ae 52 os 64 80 23 22 





Key wool prices with usual com- 
parisons follow: 


Oct. 1, Sept 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, 

1938 1938 1937 1936 

Fine and fine med 

territory......... $0.63 $0.63 $0.93 $0.85 
Wiss cnc iass 30 31 43.394 
Tops fine 64-66s.... 88 88 1.14 1.09 
Average js..... .75 wt 1.03 .98 
MN Bre cas enn .67 65 9S .90 
OO ssseacics .58 58 73 .68 
Sea i ao ‘ 44 45 58 55 
2-40s 60s wstd yarn. 1.35 1.35 1.774 1.524 
2-32s 56s wstd yarn. 1.15 1.15 Ks ia 
8020 serge. .... ‘ 1.65 1.65 2.15 1.82} 


Current statistics on wool consump- 


tion and mill activity: 


July Aug. 

(weekly (weekly 

Wool consumed, clean equiv. avge.) avge.) 
Apparel wool, Ib......... 4,549,000 5,784,000 
Carpet wool, Ib............ 999,000 1,506,000 

Machinery activity (40-hr. 
shift) 

Looms (50-in. and wider). . 67.2% 86.0% 
Carpet looms..........+. 37.5% 50.7% 
eae cata cthw ieee 113.8% 138.4% 
Worsteds spindles........ 64.2 20% §0.3% 
Woolen spindles.*........ 78. LA 101.5% 


Key rayon prices and statistics follow: 
Oct. 1, Sept. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, 


Prices 1938 1938 1937 1936 
Viscose process 
75 denier (18-30 fils.)... $0.74 $0.74 $093 $0.90 
100 denier (40 fils.)..... 68 .68 .82 79 
150 denier (40 fils.)..... 51 ol .63 .60 


Acetate process 
150 denier. 

Cupra. process 
150 denier (112 fils.)... .52 02 .68 65 

Rayon staple 1}, 


Cestenens 54 54 .63 -60 





Se OBS kc Sectccc. .25 25 25 
Indices of Deliveries* 

Statistics** Sept. Aug. July 
TOON UO. <ccbdnsdscsees 874 877 841 
RN GOGE IGG oc ccsbeckcccsces 562 691 696 

* Rayon Organon. ** Exclusive of Acetate. Daily 


average 1923-25 = 100. 


Key silk prices and statistics follow: 


Oct 3, Sept. 1, Oct.1, Oct 1, 
Prices 1938 1938 1937 1936 
Crack XX 13/15 White 
18% . $1.764 $1.76 $1.695 $1.713 
Tram, 3th Japan 85° o-. 2.41 2.41 2.55 2.40 
Tram Crack XX 78° 4a 234 233 2.38 2.29 
60s~2, spun silk........ 3.00 3.00 3.15 2.95 
Approxi- Stocks at 
mate ware- 
Statistics Imports deliveries houses 
September, 1938...... 39,808 38,844 40,711 
August, 1938......... 35,946 38,504 39,747 
pee 30,441 32,593 42.305 


TABLE I, CARDED FABRIC MARGIN 

Margin Margin 

Date in cents Date in cents 
August, 1933.. 21.4 May, 1936.... 14.3 
October, 1933..19.1 July, 1936.. 16.9 
January, 1934. 18.4 August, 1986.. 18.0 
April, 1984.... 17.6 September, 1936 18.4 
July, 19384.... 15.5 October, 1936 21.2 
August, 1984.. 16.6 November, 1936 25.4 
September, 1934 18.6 December, 1936 28.1 
October, 1934.. 17. January, 19387 28.6 
November, 1934 15 1937 26.2 


December, 1934 16.2 March, 


t 
SS February, 
2 1937.. 25.6 
) 








January, 19385. 16.2 May, 19387.... 28.1 
February, 1935 16.0 June, 1937 21.2 
March, 1935... 15.9 July, 19387.... 20.1 
April, 1935.... 16.1 August. 1937 19.4 
May, 1935 16.0 September, 1987 18.1 
June, 1935.... 16.5 October, 1937. 17.8 
July, 1935 . 15.2 November, 1937 16.9 
August. 1935. . 17.1 December, 1937 15.7 
September. 1935 17.9 February, 1938 16.z 
October, 1935 17.7 Mareh, 1938.. 16.1 
November, 1935 16.4 April, 1938... 15.9 
December, 1935 16.2 May, 1938.. 15.9 
January, 1936 17.2 June, 1988.... 15.2 
February, 1936 16.5 July. 1988.. 16.5 
Mareh, 1936... 15.5 August. 19388.. 15.6 
April, 1936 14.5 September, 1938 15.2 

Tine, 1986 13.: sept. 7...15.3 

Sept. 14...175.1 

Sepr. 21 15.1 

sept. 27.. 15.1 

Tibte Il. Cakpep YarRN MARGIN 

Margin Margin 
Date in cents Date in cents 
August, 19383 253.5 July, 1936 15.0 
Oetober, 1935 20.0 August, 1936 16.5 
January. 1934. 18.3) September, 19386 16.5 
\pril, 1954 15.9 October, 1936 17.2 
July, 1934.... 14.6 November, 1936 18.0 
August, 1934.. 15.3) December, 1936 20.6 
September, 1934 15.6 January, 1937 20.8 

October, 1984.. 14.6 February, 1937 21.2 
November, 1934 13.38. March, 1937.. 21.2 
December. 1934 13.5 April, 1987.... 22.6 
January, 1935 13.5 May, Cy ae 2 2 
February. 1955 13.9 June, 1987.... 19.3 
Mareh, 1935.. 14.4 August. 1937.. 17.2 
April, 1935 14.3 July, 1987..... 17.8 
May, 1935.. 13.8 September, 1937 16.1 
June, 1955... 14.5 October, 19237 15.8 
July. 1935.... 14.3 November, DST 14.7 
August. 1935. 15.3 December, 1927 13.7 
September, 1! ' 15.4 January, 1988 13.5 
October, 193 15.8 February, 1938 12.9 
November, 193 3 616.3 Mareh, 1938.. 12.9 
December, 1935 16.3 April, 1938... 12.7 
January, 193t 18.4 May, 1938.. 12.8 
February. 1936 17.5 July, 1938.... 13.8 
Mareh, 1936 16.3 August, 1958.. 15.6 
April, 1936... 15.6 September. 1938 13.7 

May. 1936.... 14.8 Sept. 7 14.0 

June, 1956 14.6 Sept. 14 13.8 

Sept. 21. 5 

Sept. 27 13.5 


Key cotton prices with usual com- 


parisons follow: 


Oct. 1,Sept.1, Oct.1, Oct 1 
1938 1938 1937 1936 

Snot Cotton, N. Y....... 825 8.35 8.55 12.64 
“ high previous month.... 8.35 8 61 9.56 12.63 
“ low previous month.... 7.88 8.25 8 46 11.87 
10s hosiery cones........ 19 18 21 254 
10s/2 carded skeins...... 18 194 22 2h 
20s/2 carded peeler warps. 204 21 244 29) 
f0s/2 combed peeler warps 47 45} 52 5b 
H0s/2 mercerized cones... 63 63 67 H& 
37 in., 3-vd. drill......... 6h tik 73 ' 
38h-in.. 64 x 60s bee 4! 4°; 5 
sH-in., 4-vd., 56 x 60s .. 5 53 ih ive 
Denim, 2.20 : ; 10 10) 15 134 


Statisties concerning operation and 
the 


raw material situation: 

, - July Aug. 
Spindle activity (% capacity) *. 70.2 76.2 
Spindle activity (millions of hours) 5,919 7,374 
Cotton consumed (bales)..... 449,511 561,406 
Cotton exported (bales)...... 195,706 200,851 
Cotton imported (bales) .. . 25,047 18,271 
*Based on 80-hr week. 

Rayon fabric shipment index re- 


ported by the National Rayon Weavers 
Association and the National Federation 
of Textiles, follows: 


Aug., Julv, Aug., 
1934 = 100 1937 1938 1938 
Taffetas, Twills, Linings and other 
IMR tea nc 254 254 267 
Dress Goods, Nove Ities and other 
PUN aoc ccksaecdsanndadne ns 99 7 97 
WOR Retciinnsgute 152 148 153 
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Addison L. Green, since 
1924 chairman of the board 
of Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, 
Mass., has resigned on account 
of poor health. He was for- 
merly assistant treasurer and 
had been with the company 
since 1916. 


T. C. Barber is president 
of the newly organized Barber 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., Mount 
Airy, N. C., which will special- 
ize on infants’ and _ misses’ 
anklets. W. F. Carter, Jr. 
is secretary and treasurer. 


Wm. H. Beattie, president 
of Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 
Greenville, S. C., has been 
appointed colonel of the spe- 
cial gifts solicitation commit- 
tee for the 17th annual cam- 
paign of the Greater Green- 
ville Community Chest. 


Joseph E. Farrell has re- 


signed his connection with 
Montrose Worsted Co., effec- 


tive Nov. 1, and will thereafter 
pe in charge of the direct sell- 
ing office in New York of the 
Rochambeau Worsted Mills, 
Providence, R. I. 


Charles M. Anderson, of 
C. M. Anderson & Co., New 
York, is chairman of the new 
membership committee of the 
Arkwright Club, New York. 
This committee is putting on 
a drive to increase the mem- 
bership to 400 which is the 
goal set by the organization 
as necessary to permit moving 
to new quarters at 40 Worth 
St., New York. 


W. H. Taylor, formerly 
vice-president of the Appleton 
Co., Anderson, S. C. has be- 
come general manager of the 
Newnan (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


Jarvis Cromwell, president 
of William Iselin & Co., New 
York, returned last month 
from two months’ tour of Rus- 


sia, Germany, France’ and 
England. 
George H. Hughes,  gen- 


eral manager of the Borden 
Mills, Inec., Kingsport. Tenn., 
who has been with the mills 
for the last 22 years, will re- 
sign as of Nov. 1, and move 
to South Somerset. Mass. 

M. A. Bard, president of 
the Silver Line Dye Works, 
Inc.. New York, has retired 
from that firm. 


C. A. Meister, Jr., head of 
the greige goods department of 
Farr Alpaca Co. has resigned 
and will become associated 
with McCampbell & Co., New 
York, in charge of the spun 
rayon department of 
ville (S.C.) Mills. 


Granite- 


Richard Edge, president 
of the Charleston (Tenn.) Ho- 
siery Mills, has been chosen 
president and general manager 
of the Kenosha (Wis.) Full 
Fashioned Mills, Inc. 


George Nichols, of Minot, 
Hooper & Co., New York, was 
prominent in the yachting news 
of the country early last month 
when his  6-meter yacht 
“Goose” took a leading place 
in .two series of international 
races. 


Roy N. Lotspeich, founder 
and for 25 years head of the 
Appalachian Mills, has retired 
from that office, being  suc- 
ceeded by Robert R. Spil- 
man. W. A. Brownlee has 
been elected vice-president and 
John P. Carter, secretary. 


J. Wilbert Wood has been 
promoted from general  su- 
perintendent of Gossett Mills, 


Anderson, S. C., to general 
manager of Gossett Mills, of 
Calhoun Mills, of Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co. and Martinsville 
Cotton Mill Co. Frank L. 
Asbury, Jr., recently with 


Avondale Mills, has succeeded 
Mr. Wood at Gossett. 


H. C. Foleke, of Albert H. 
Van Dam Co., New York, has 
been elected president of the 
Downtown Textile Credit 
Group for the second consecu- 
tive year. A. J. Pischel of 
Joshua L. Baily & Co. is first 
vice-president, Edward J. Nu- 
gent of Wamsutta Mills is 
treasurer and Theodore Kee- 
nan of William Liddell Co., 
Inc., is secretary. 


Ernest Kettle, secretary of 
Courtaulds, Ltd., British rayon 
yarn producer, is to retire at 
the end of the current year 
after an association of 39 years 
with this company and_ its 
predecessor firm, Samuel 
Courtaulds & Co. 


Fred E. Palmer, for a 
number of years assistant plant 
superintendent of the Indus- 
trial Rayon Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been made superin- 
tendent of Industrial’s new 
plant in Painesville, Ohio. He 
has been with the company 
about 17 years. 


Isaac D. Bachmann, for- 
merly president of Bachmann, 
Emmerich & Co., factors, New 
York, and his Harold S. 
Bachmann, are now associated 


( Orp.. 


son, 


with James Talcott, Inc., New 
York. 

George F. Slifer and Wil- 
liam J. Lyons have joined 
Southeastern Cottons, Ine... 
New York. Mr. Slifer has 
lately been with Turner Hal 


sey Co. and Mr. Lyons has 
been head of W. J. Lyons & 


Co. 


W. K. Holt, Jr., has been 
appointed secretary of the 
McEwen Knitting Co., Bur- 
lington, N. C. He was for- 
merly office manager of the 
Central Falls Mfg. Co. 


L. E. Milks, secretary and 
general manager and one of 
the organizers of Cetwick Silk 
Mills, Inc., Asheboro, N. C., 
since 1932, has resigned. 


Elwyn E. Mariner, direc- 
tor of municipal research for 
Ludlow Mfg. and Sales Co., 
Ludlow, Mass., has resigned to 
become managing director of 
the Schenectady Bureau of 
Municipal Research, Schenec- 


tady, ie & 


Albert B.  Tansill has 
joined the selling organization 
of Deering, Milliken & Co., 
Inc., New York in the sheet- 
ings, sheets and pillow cases 
department. 


Ward Biggs has become at- 
tached to the New York office 
of as P. Muller & Co., Phila- 


delphia cotton yarn merchants. 


Emery E. Gallagher has 
become manager of the New 
York office of Holeproof 
Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Textile Calendar 


e Committee D-13, American 
Society for Testing Materials, 
fall meeting, New York, Oct. 
19 to 21, 1938. 


@The Cotton-Textile  Insti- 
tute, annual meeting, W aldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, 
Oct. 26, 1938. 


@ National Rayon Weavers 
Association, annual meeting, 
Harvard Club, New York, 
Oct. 26, 1938. 


@ American Association of 
Textile Chemists & Colorists, 
annual meeting and conven- 
tion, Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 2 and 3, 
1938. 


@ National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engi- 
neering, thirteenth show, 
Grand Central Palace, New 
York, Dec. 5 to 10, 1938. 


@ Industry-wide Hosiery Con- 
ference, New York, Jan. 18 
and 19, 1939, 


@ Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, thirteenth show, Textile 
Hall, Greenville, S. C., April 
3 to 8, 1939. 


@ Knitting Arts Exhibition, 
35th annual show, Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia, April 
17 to 21, 1939. 





He was formerly manager of 
the San Francisco branch. 


Homer Littlejohn, _for- 
merly of Lenoir City, Tenn., 
and H. Shulin, formerly of 
Kenosha, Wis., are two new 
officials of the Charles H. 
Bacon Hosiery Mill of Loudon, 
Tenn. 


Ed Rackley has become 
superintendent of the Dothan 


(Ala.) Silk Hosiery Co. 


Jack Rhymer is the new 
superintendent of Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mill No. 4, Charlotte, 
N. C., succeeding J. C. Tip- 
ton, who resigned. Mr. Rhy- 


mer was formerly traveling 
representative for the Dary 


Ring Traveler Co. 


Poe Sherrill of Valdese, N. 
C., and formerly of Gastonia, 
N. C., will be superintendent 
of the new Ross Fabrics, Inc.. 
Morganton, N. C. 


P. J. Willis, cost accountant 
for the Mathews Cotton Mill 
and the Greenwood Cotton 
Mills, both of Greenwood, S. 
C., has been appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of _ the 
Mathews Cotton Mill. 


H. J. Murphy is the new 
superintendent of Reynolds 
(Ga.) plant of Bibb Mfg. Co. 


Harry Gutman has become 
selling representative in New 


York of Acoma Textile Mills. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Robert Gordon, Jr.. has 


become associated with the 
cloth brokerage office of C. P. 
Lord, New York. He was for- 
merly associated with the old 
firm of Tatum, Pinkham & 
Greey. 


Thomas A. Graham, for- 
merly with Waterman, Currier 
Co., has joined the Hartford 
Rayon Corp., Rocky Hill. 
Conn., and is now covering 
part of the Pennsylvania ter- 
ritory. 


C. E. Gore, formerly with 
the Lincoln Mills of Alabama 
at Huntsville, Ala. is superin- 
tendent of the newly organized 
Fickett Mills, Whitehall, Ga. 
R. L. Christopher is overseer 
of weaving. 


Roger C. Walcott has re- 
signed from the gray goods 
department of J. P. Stevens & 
Co., New York. 


William Hodgman for the 
last four years superintendent 
of the Madison (Me.) Woolen 
Mills has been promoted to the 


position of general superin- 
tendent of the  Deering- 
Milliken Mill group. He has 


been succeeded at Madison by 
Ferdinand Moulton.  Ber- 


nard Casey will be assistant 
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and Lawrence Merry has 
been promoted to overseer of 
spinning. 


J. T. Ficklin has been pro- 
moted to assistant superintend- 
ent of Ninety Six (S.C.) Cot- 
ton Mill. Mr. Ficklin has 
been with the mill 10 years, 
serving for some time as over- 
seer of spinning. 


E. P. Jenkins, formerly 
with Inman (S.C.) Mills, has 
become superintendent of the 
Martinsville (Va.) Cotton 
Mills. 


W. L. Horne, superintend- 
ent of jacquard weaving at 
Burlington (N.C.) Mills Co., 
has been transferred to the 
New York office of the com- 
pany. 


Lawson Hall, second hand 
in the Judson Mills, No. 1, 
rayon preparation department 
for nine years, has resigned 
to accept the position of a 
department overseer of Carter 
Fabrics, Inc., Greensboro, N. C. 


C. C. Hope, formerly over- 
seer of spinning at the Wood- 
lawn plant of the American 
Yarn & Processing Co., Mount 
Holly, N. C., has become over- 
seer of spinning at Sterling 
Mill, Belmont, N. C., succeed- 
ing Wade P. Stowe. 


Col. A. E. Tanner for ten 
years in charge of the State 
School for Boys at Wilmington, 
Del., has been made manager 
of the E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Employees Recre- 
ational Association at Waynes- 
boro, Va. 


E. E. Coker has _ been 
appointed southwestern man- 
ager for M. Lowenstein & 
Sons with office at Dallas, 
Texas. 


Erwin Schumacher has 
joined the Chicago Office of 
the Chicopee Sales Corp. He 
was previously with Bliss Fa- 
byan & Co. 


David K. Mackay, for eight 
years sales manager of C. K. 
Eagle & Co., has joined the 
Holmes Silk Co., New York. 
He is president of the Textile 
Salesmen’s Association. 


Roscoe M. Lee has been 
appointed to represent Pacific 
Mills in the Southwest with 
headquarters at the Dallas, 
Texas office. R. E. Douglass 
has been appointed to handle 


the lines in the southeast ter- 


ritory with headquarters at At- 
lanta. 


A. Keeney Clarke, a vet- 
eran of 40 years experience in 
the hosiery field, and for the 
last six years with Harrington 
& Waring, New York has re- 
signed. He will take a brief 
vacation before announcing 
plans for the future. 


Charles Hennebry, _for- 
merly with the National Dye- 
ing & Printing Co., has joined 
the sales staff of Shields & 
Aronsohn, griege goods brok- 
ers, New York. 


A. W. Orth and Jacques 
Cipoth have organized the 
new firm of Orth & Cipoth as 
textile brokers with head- 
quarters at 141 W. 40th St., 
New York. 

Kert Dipperman has ac- 
cepted the superintendency of 
the new Francis-Louise Full- 
Fashioned Mills, Inc., Valdese, 
N. G. 

Grady Inman is now over- 
seer of weaving, third shift, of 
S. Slater & Sons, Slater, S. C. 
He was formerly overseer of 
weaving at the Blue Ridge 
plant of Burlington Mills Co., 
Alta Vista, Va. 


Arthur Whitaker has be- 
come superintendent of the 
Radford (Va.) Knitting Mills. 


R. H. Hilliard has become 
superintendent of the new full- 
fashioned hosiery plant of the 
Melrose Hosiery Mills, High 
Point, N. C. 


Roy L. Christopher has re- 
signed his position with Wood- 
side Mills, Greenville, S. C., 
to become overseer of weaving 
at Oconee Mills, Whitehall, 
Ga. 


E. C. Lee has resigned as 
overseer of spinning, spooling 
and twisting at Washington 
Mfg. Co., Tennille, Ga., to ac- 
cept a similar position with 
Fitzgerald (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


W. B. Zoll has resigned 
from the Haywood Mackay de- 
partment of Bliss Fabyan & 
Co., New York. He has been 
associated with the Haywood 
Mackay business and its prede- 
cessors for 37 years. 


W. B. Smith, formerly 
with Washington Mfg. Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., has succeeded 
C. E. Patat as superintendent 
of the Barrow Mfg. Co., Win- 
der, Ga. 


Patrick T. Meehan has 
been loom fixer at the same 
section of looms at the Avon- 
dale Mills, Pell City, Ala., for 


20 years. 


William Cameron has be- 
come overseer of dyeing in the 
automobile fabrics division of 
Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 


Oscar Cram, formerly with 
Pacific Mills at Dover, N. H. 
is now overseer of spinning at 
Edwards Mfg. Co., Augusta, 
Maine. 


Edwin R. Parker has been 
made overseer of dyeing at the 
Cowan Mills, Lewiston, Maine. 
He was formerly with Pacific 


Mills. 


John B. Scott has suc- 
ceeded John A. Bangle as 
superintendent of the Prox- 
imity Mfg. Co.. Greensboro, N. 
C. Mr. Scott had recently 
been assistant superintendent. 
Mr. Bangle was associated with 
the Cone Mills since their es- 
tablishment in 1895. 


Frank Green has been pro- 
moted to overseer of weaving 
at the Puritan Mills of the 
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Ply- 
succeeds 


American Woolen Co., 
mouth, Mass. He 
George Reid. 


associated with the Root Mfg. 
Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 


Robert L. Rawlinson has 

Arthur B. Varnum, for- been appointed chief engineer 
merly superintendent of the of the Champlain Mills of 
Pittsfield Maine plant of the American Woolen Co., Win- 
American Woolen Co. is now _ ooski, Vt. 


Obituary 
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Joseph Cavedon, aged 83, 
founder and treasurer of the 
Falls Yarn Mills and Florence 
Dye Works, both at Woon- 
socket, R. LL... died Sept. 13. 
He founded the Falls Yarn 
Mills in 1901. 


W. B. Kneass Brooks, 
aged 70. prominent in the 
worsted yarn industry for many 
vears before his retirement 10 


years ago. died at Falmouth, 
Mass., Aug. 31. Mr. Brooks 


was president for several terms 
of the former National Asso- 
ciation of Woolen and Worsted 
Spinners. 


Rufus D. Wilson. aged 
11, president of Rufus D. Wil- 
son, Inc., hosiery manufac- 
turers. Burlington, N. C., died 
Sept. 10 at Asheville, N. C. 


Ralph M. Briggs, formerly 
connected with the Ashaway 
(R.I.) Woolen Mills, died early 


last month. 


William CC. J. Rambo. 
aged 55, president and gen- 
eral manager of Rambo & 
Regar, Inc... hosiery manufac- 
turers. Norristown, Pa., died 
Sept. 24. He had operated the 
| business established by his 
father for many years. 


Albert Berchtold, aged 71. 
for 26 years superintendent of 
the Century Ribbon Co., York, 
Pa., died Sept. 23. 


Fred L. Heyes, aged 60, at 
one time superintendent — of 
spinning at Nashawena Mill 
and later agent of Nonquitt 
Mill, New Bedford, Mass. was 
drowned at Mattapoisett in 
the hurricane and flood of 
Sept. 21. 


Edward E. Bradley, aged 
80, who until his retirement in 
1920 was vice-president and 
general manager of the Atwood 
| Machine Co.. Stonington, 
| Conn., died Sept. 21. 


Hartwell W. Webb, aged 
62, head of the mechanical di- 
vision of the American Vis- 
cose Co. Marcus Hook. Pa.. 
died Sept. 11. 


Joseph J. 
owner of 
ting Mills. Philadelphia. died 
of an accidental electric shock 
| received at his plant on Sept. 


| 16. 


Francis J. S. Younghus- 
band, aged 60. one of the or- 
ganizers of the American Vis- 
Corp. and — secretary- 
treasurer of that company 
from 1910 to 1921. died at his 
home in Margate City, N. J., 
Sept. 15. 


Blum, part 


the Newtown Knit- 


Robert B. Beale, manager 
of the turbine sales division of 
General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., died Sept. 11. He 
had been associated with the 
company since 1899, 

William M. Semple, aged 
52, formerly secretary-treasurer 
of the Semple Mfg. Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky.. died last month. 


Claude E. David, Sr.. 
aged 52. secretary of the 
Echota Cotton Mills, Calhoun. 
Ga., died at Dayton, Ga., last 
month. 

Timothy J. Kelly, aged 66, 
vice-president of the Southern- 
Brighton Mills, Shannon, Ga.. 
died early last month. 


Paul H. Schmidt, aged 68. 
founder and president of the 


Jupiter Knitting Mills Co.. 
Milwaukee, Wis., died Sept. 
10. 


Harold D. Roberts, man 
ager of converting operations 
at Dominion Textile Co., Ltd.. 
Magog, Quebec, was killed in 
an automobile accident Sept. 8. 

Henry M. Templeton. 
aged 82, for many years over- 
seer of finishing in some of the 
more important worsted mills 
in Massachusetts, including the 
Wood Worsted Mills, of Law- 
rence, died Sept. 9, at Oregon 
City, Ore. He retired from ac- 
tive work about 15 years ago. 
and had been for some year- 
previous to retirement with 
the Oregon City (Ore.) Mfg. 
Co. 


Edgar A. Thompson. 
president of E. A. Thompson 
& Co., Inc., knit good selling 
agents, New York, died Sept. 
23. 

Irvin S. Clous, secretary 
of the Berks Engineering Co.. 
Reading, Pa., for the last 20 
years, died Aug. 27. 

Frederick A. Maryott. 
aged 79, owner and manager 
of the Putnam (Conn.) Top 
Roller & Belting Co. for the 


last 33 years, died Sept. 2. 


W. B. Whitmire, aged 58. 
superintendent of carding and 
spinning of Crystal Springs 
Bleachery. Chickamauga, Ga.. 
died instantly Sept. 22. He 
had been connected with the 
bleachery since 1915. 

John L. Kreusler, aged 55. 
for 15 years superintendent of 
the Ferguson Gear Works. 
Gastonia, N. C., died Sept. 19. 


B. F. Ormand, aged 72. 
superintendent of carding and 
spinning of Trenton Cotton 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C., for 
about 20 years, died at Kings 
Mountain, N. C., Sept. 21. 
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MILL NEWS 


Cotton Mill News 


Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga., have ap- 
proved plans for one-story addi- 
tion to mill. It is reported to 
cost over $35,000, with equip- 
ment. 


Whitehall (Ga.) Mill— 
Item on this mill in our Au- 
gust issue incorrectly associated 
Hugh Hardin with Fickett Mfg. 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. He has never 
been with that company. R. N. 
Fickett has not been associated 
with the Fickett Mfg. Co., since 
June 1937. Messrs. Fickett and 
Hardin are, however, associated 
in the purchase of the White- 
hall mill, as stated. 


Merrimack Mfg. Co., 
Lowell, Mass., is consolidating 
operations in local mill at foot 
of Dutton St., and is disposing 
of surplus equipment; also its 
tenement proverties. 


Highland Park Mfg. Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., has con- 
pleted work on an improve- 
ment program which was 
inaugurated in March. New 
machinery has been _ in- 
stalled, and more than 200 
dwellings in the mill village 
have been renovated. New 
machinery included the ad- 
dition of new Saco-Lowell 
long-draft spinning equip- 
ment, more than 100 new 
four - box looms, Saco- 
Lowell drawing, control- 
draft slubbers and _ ten 
Whitin combers. 





Cone Export & Commis- 
sion Co., Greensboro, N. C., 
has acquired for $10,000 the 
building on South Central 
Street between Union and 
Commerce Avenues, Knoxville, 
Tenn. The property was taken 
over on a mortgage foreclosure. 


Shelby (N.C.) Cotton Mills 
have superstructure under way 
on new two-story addition, 
50x100 ft., with full basement, 
for which general contract was 
awarded to Fiske-Carter Con- 
struction Co., Greenville, N. 
C. The unit will be used for 
warehouse service and cloth 
room. 


Leward Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Worthville, N. C., have in- 
stalled additional equipment. 


Lydia Cotton Mills, Clin- 
ton, S. C., have completed the 
construction of an addition to 
the weave room, and work is 
going forward on the re- 
arrangement of machinery. 


Dunean Mills, Greenville, 


S. C., have replaced old 
looms with 300 modern 
looms. 


Mathews Cotton Mills, 
Greenwood, S. C., has recently 
completed the construction of 
100 additional homes. 


Springs Cotton Mills have 
completed an addition to the 
weaving department of the 
Lancaster, S. C., unit. and 
work has been started on the 
installation of approximately 


600 additional 40-in. !ooms, 
Capt. Elliott Springs, an- 
nounces, 

Riverside & Dan River 


Cotton Mills, Ine., Danville. 
Va., have work under way on 
installation of additional equip- 
ment in different departments 
of mills, including replace- 
ments of a number of narrow 
with wider looms. 


Hamilton (Ontario) Cot- 
ton Co., Ltd., will change 
over the equipment in_ its 


spinning department to in- 
crease its efficiency and raise 
its quality. 


Wool Mill News 


Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, 
Mass., started up additional 
looms, bringing total employ- 
ment up to 800. 


Botany Worsted Mills, 
Passaic, N. J., reports net loss 
for first six months of 1938 of 
$376,852. Net sales were 
$4,262,906. 


Charles H. Feldstein Co., 
Philadelphia, hair cloth manu- 
facturers, held a_ liquidating 
auction Sept. 19, including 36 
looms. 


Twinlady Wools (Canada) 
Ltd., recently chartered with 
capital of $100,000, has leased 
a local industrial building at 
18 Eaton Ave., Toronto, Can- 
ada, totaling about 10,000 
sq. ft., and will equip for new 
knitting mill. 


Dominion Woolens & 
Worsteds Ltd., has decided 
to centralize cloth dyeing and 
finishing operations at Hes- 
pler, Ont. Dyeing and finish- 
ing equipment in the Auburn 
mill at Peterborough has been 
transferred to MHespler. The 
knitgoods section of the Hes- 
pler mill has been closed and 
the machinery sold. 


Rayon & Silk Mill News 


Wonder Weave.,  Ince., 
Bridgeport, Conn., has _ been 
incorporated to manufacture 


textiles. Incorporators are: Ed- 
ward J. McCarthy, Bradford 
Boardman and Jonathan Grout. 


J. Rossie Velvet Co., Mys- 
tic, Conn., which recently re- 
opened its plant on Greenman- 
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ville Avenue, lists the follow- 
ing officials: President, John 
Rossie; vice president, Sidney 
Siswick; secretary - treasurer, 
George W. Pope. 

Belding Heminway Co., 
Putnam, Conn... has absorbed 
the Bedford (Va.) Weaving 
Corp., in which it has had 
controlling interest, and _ will 
continue operations at mill 
under direct ownership. 





AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORP., New York, N. Y.., 
plans installation of large 
treatment plant to handle 
waste from new mill now 
in course of erection at 
Front Royal, Va., to pre- 
vent water pollution. Com- 
pany will also build a sew- 


erage disposal plant for 
residential area for mill 
workers. It will employ 


from 3500 to 4500 when in 


operation. 





Celanese Corp. of Amer- 
ica, Inc., New York, N. Y.., 
has disposed of a $10,000,000 
bond issue privately, and will 
use a portion of proceeds for 
expansion of mill at Amcelle, 
near Cumberland, Md.. as well 
as in connection with proposed 
new mill in vicinity of Narrows 
and Pearisburg. Va., 
1200-acre tract of 
been secured. 


where a 
land has 


Belmont (N.C.) Throw- 
ing Corp., has completed its 
building at cost of $40,000. 
Modern throwing machinery is 


being installed. 
American Enka _ Corp., 
Enka, N. C., has awarded con- 


tract to Potter & Shackelford, 
Allen Building, Greenville, N. 
C., for new addition to mill, 
to be equipped as a bleachery. 


Cost estimated close to $40,- 
000, with equipment. 
National Weaving Co., 


Lowell, N. C.. which is oper 
ated by Beaunit Mills, New 
York, has begun an expansion 
program. R. H. Phinnix of 
Gastonia, N. C.. has the con- 
tract for the construction of 
the new building, which will 
cost $25,000. 


Ross _ Fabrics, 
ganton, N. C., is installing 50 
jacquard looms; work is_ in 
charge of Wright Machine & 
Foundry Co., Valdese, N. C. 
Upholstering fabrics will be 
made. Chas. H. Ross is general 
manager. 


Inc., Mor- 


Gettysburg (Pa.) Silk 
Throwing Co., recently or- 
ganized, has taken over former 
local mill of C. K. Eagle & 
Co., Inc. New company will 
give employment to over 200 


| persons. 


Petersburg Silk Mill, 
Scranton, Pa., operated by 
Samuel J. Aronsohn, Inc., has 
installed 90 new looms. About 
100 operatives will be added. 


Fine Silk Throwing Co., 
Central Falls, R. I., is in hands 
of David C. Adelman, as tem- 
porary receiver. 


Hanover Broad Silk 
Works, Victoria, Va., recently 
organized as an interest of the 
Petersburg (Va.) Textile Corp., 
has begun operations in a new 
local mill. Julius Descheem- 
acher will be superintendent. 


Knitting Mill News 


Mission Hosiery Mills, 
Los Angeles, Calif., is install- 
ing $100,000 worth of new 
equipment which will give it 
about 10% increase in ¢a- 
pacity. 


Co., 
Fla., has 
construct 


Southern 
Ine., Jacksonville, 
been organized to 
and operate a_ local mill, 
headed by A. C. Thompson 
and F, D. Wheeler, Florida Na- 


Hosiery 


tional Bank Bldg., Jackson- 
ville. 
Rodgers Hosiery Mills, 


Athens. Ga., are constructing 
an addition, which will double 
former floor space. 


Shugart Hosiery Mills, 
Lyerly, Ga., recently organized, 
has begun operations in new 
local one-story mill. Company 


was formerly at Fort Payne, 
Ala. W. Y. Shugart is presi- 
dent. 


Bear Brand Hosiery Co., 


Chicago, Ill., has closed bids 
on general contract for two- 
story top addition to three- 


story mill at Kankakee, III., 
and one-story mill unit on ad- 


joining site. Cost estimated 
close to $100.000. Lockwood 
Greene Engineers, Inc., New 


York, N. Y., are the architects. 
Ware (Mass.) Valley Mfg. 


Co. property recently bought 
by E. Z. Mills, Inc., has been 
taken over for the town by the 
tax collector’s office because of 
nonpayment of 1937 town and 
fire district taxes. 


Westfield (Mass.) Knit- 
ting Mills have been organized 
with capital of 500 shares of 
stock to operate a mill at 98 
North Elm St. Arthur J. Rid- 
ley is president; and Nathan 
Thrope, treasurer. 


Durant (Miss.) Hosiery 
Mill has recently installed 
36 additional new ma- 


chines. 


Spurgeon Hosiery Corp., 
Boonton, N. J., has established 
a branch at 1835 E. Willard 
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St... Philadelphia, on 


fashioned hosiery. 


Cape May, N. J.—T. Mil- 
let Hand, mayor, has closed 
negotiations with a manufac- 
turer of hosiery at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to operate a mill in 
a city-owned building on West 
Perry St. Equipment installa- 
tion is scheduled to begin in 
October. 


L. E. Harrower & Son, 
Hagaman, N. Y., have secured 
permission to continue opera- 
tions. pending reorganization. 
David W. Chalmers is trustee. 


full- 





JULIUS KAYSER & CO., 
New York, N. Y., have con- 
cluded arrangements with 
the Board of Forest County 
Supervisors, Hattiesburg, 
Miss., for the erection of a 
new mill at that place, to 
be occupied as a_ branch 
plant under long-term lease. 
A bond issue for $67,500 
has been voted by county. 
Machinery valued at $500, 
000 will be installed. 





Lillian Knitting Mills Co., 
Albemarle, N. C., has begun 
construction of an addition, 50 
x 75 ft.. one-story, to house 10 


| full-fashioned knitting ma- 
| chines and auxiliary equip- 
ment. 


Hatch Full-Fashioned Ho- 


siery Co., Belmont, N. C., is 


installing four new Reading 
machines and several dyeing 


machines in the addition just 


| been completed. 


May Hosiery Mills, Bur- 
lington. N. C., have been mak- 
ing extensive additions to la- 
boratory facilities at mill. 
Plant is now giving employ- 


| ment to about 1200 persons. 


| Fashioned 


etc.. 


} court 


| plans 
| to mill. 


D. Wilson Full- 

Hosiery Mill, 
Burlington. N. C.. has leased 
20,000 sq ft for addition of a 


Rufus 


dyeing and finishing depart 
ment. 
Rogers Hosiery Mills, 


Denton, N. C., including 84 
knitting machines, real estate, 
was offered for sale on 
Sept. 21 by auction following 
order. 


Nebel Knitting Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., is completing 
for one-story addition 
Ten new full-fash- 
machines will be in- 
stalled. Cost about $100,000, 
with equipment. Company 
also has preliminary plans for 


ioned 


branch mill at Jacksonville, 
Fla.. where site has been 
selected. 

Marlee Full - Fashioned 


Hosiery. Inc., Gibsonville. N. 
C., newly organized, is con 


MILL NEWS 


structing a mill building to 
house 30 knitting machines. 
Marvin Ferrell of Greensboro 
is reported to be in charge. 


(N.C.), Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Mill, 
Inc., is installing new hos- 
iery machines which will cost 
$35,000. 


Hafner Hosiery Mills, 


Hickory, N. C. have completed 
addition to mill on Valley St. 


J. L. Kiser, Hickory, N.C., 
has established a hosiery mill 
in the H. W. Harris estate 
building on Highway 70. Twen- 
ty machines will be installed. 


Whisnant Hosiery Mills, 


Graham, 


Hickory, N. C., has begun 
operation of 40 new spiral 
knitting machines just in- 
stalled. 


Adams-Millis Corp., High 
Point, N. C., has begun par- 
tial operations at new branch 
mill at Tryon, N. C.. giving 
employment to about 125 per- 
sons. 


Amos Hosiery Mills, High 
Point, N. C., have asked bids 
on general contract for one- 
story branch mill on 5!4-acre 
tract of land near city limits 
at Pilot Mountain, N. C., es- 
timated to cost over $85,000, 
with equipment. About 300 
will be employed. Comple- 
tion is scheduled by the close 
of this year. H. V. Biberstein, 
Charlotte, N. C., is architect. 


Beaunit Hosiery Co., 
Lowell, N. C., has awarded 
general contract to R. H. Pin- 
nix, Gastonia, N. C., for one- 
story mill on local site. Cost 
about $35,000. with equip 
ment. 


Ramseur (N.C.) Hosiers 
Mills are completing a new 





building to house  full-fash 

ioned hosiery machines. 
Bradham Hosiery Mill. 

Rutherfordton, N. C., succes 
HUDSON SILK  HOs- 


IERY CO., INC., Charlotte. 
N. C., has approved plans 
for two one-story additions 
to mill in Oakhurst district, 
one to be equipped as a 
silk throwing plant and 
other for a_ knitting mill 
unit with 54 Reading full- 


fashioned machines’ and 
auxiliary equipment. Both 
structures will be air-con- 
ditioned. Company _ also 


will expand mill on North 
Brevard St.. Charlotte, with 


installation of additional 
equipment. Company pro- 
duction will be increased 


about one-third. Project is 
estimated to cost close to 


$1.000.000 and is sched- 
uled for completion by 
close of the vear. 
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Machines that 


INEYP SMOOMENhY 


are invariably SKF -equipped 





Ir you want to know what SitsSiP Bear- 


ings are doing to improve the per- 
formance of this 36-roll Double Acting 
Napper, ask Davis & Furber. 


They'll tell you ‘the use of SS!F Ball 
Bearings makes this machine lighter 
running, and less starting power is 


required.” 


They will add that there is little chance 
of lubricant spotting material because 
the bearings are well-protected from 
lubricant leakage, fly, and other for- 


eign material. 


Always there are long life, full load- 
carrying capacity and reliability linked 
with the lowest power, maintenance 


and lubrication costs. 


Naturally, SSOSIP, with their back- 
ground of quality and sound engineer- 
ing experience, are the logical bear- 
ings for any textile job . . . anywhere. 


4183 


SNCS INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 
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Built by Davis & Furber Machine Co. SAlSi- EQUIPPED 


am ve. 





SKF makes more types and 
sizes of ball and roller bearings 
than any other manufacturer in 
the world. 
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WHY NOT? 


Have Your Personal Accident and Health 
Insurance with 


Eastern Commercial 


Travelers Associations 


Mutual Company—No Agents—No Branch Offices 
Massacuusetts Co., Inc. 1894 


ACCIDENT POLICY PAYS 
Accidental Death Weekly Disability 
$5,000—$10,000 $25.00—$50.00 
Estimated Annual Cost $15.00 


HEALTH POLICY PAYS 


$25.00 Per Week $10.00 Per Week 
For Confining For Non-Confining 
Sickness Sickness 
Estimated Annual Cost $18.00 


NO POLICY IS CANCELLED, RATES INCREASED, 


OR BENEFITS REDUCED ON ACCOUNT OF AGE! 





WE INSURE ALL PREFERRED RISKS 


MR. JOHN 8S. WHITTEMORE 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Eastern Commercial Travelers Associations 

80 Federal Street, Boston 

Without obligation, please send complete information and appli- 
ation for membership to 


PE 220 Re EWG A kisdinit cick e bea cin MOSES WS kak ee ee haee een eal 







Aqddqaress , 


Designed — Constructed — Guaranteed 
By 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 
CLAYTON, NEW JERSEY 











Also INVERSAND Zeolite Softeners, 
Chemical Feeders, De-Oiling Filters and 
BASEX and HI-BASEX Greensand Zeolites 















BAHNSON CO., Wws7ow Satem NO 
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sor to the Clarke Hosiery Mill, 
has begun operations on men’s 
half-hose. J. R. Bradham of 
Marion, N. C., is propiietor. 


Maurice Mills Co., Thom- 
asville, N. C., has arranged 
for the purchase of the men’s 
half-hose department of E. M. 
Holt Plaid Mills, Inc., Bur- 
lington, N. C., including 72 
knitting machines and auxi- 
liary equipment. Holt will 
continue to operate on rayon 
crepes and silk dress mate- 
rials. 


John Massey Co., Valdese, 
N. C., is operating a newly 
set up plant on infants’ and 
children’s hose. 


Hallam, Pa.—Five former 
employes of E. Sutro & Son 
Co., Inc., York, Pa., are or- 
ganizing a new company to 
operate a hosiery mill at Hal- 
lam, where the one-story Lew- 
is Building, has been leased. 


Oscar Nebel Co., Ine., 
Hatboro, Pa., has dismantled 
all machinery in local mills 
and is transferring the equip- 
ment to new mill at Staunton, 
Va., where operations will be 
concentrated in the future. 


DEXDALE HOSIERY 
MILLS, Lansdale, Pa., have 
concluded negotiations with 
the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C., 
as noted last month, to con- 
struct and operate _ silk 
throwing and hosiery mills 
at four Government home- 
stead projects, located at 
Red House, Putnam Coun- 
ty, W. Va.; at Cumberland, 
near Crossville, Tenn.; at 
Penderlea, near Willard, 
N. C.; and at Skyline, near 
Scottsboro, Ala. The FSA 
has agreed to loan $3,050.- 
000 to the newly formed 
companies to build the mills 
and purchase necessary ma- 
chinery. The Dexdale 
company will invest $320.- 
000 in the three enterprises. 
Arthur Paul treasurer of 
Dexdale is one of the in- 
corporators of the Red 
House Mfg. Co. and simi- 
larly will be identified with 
the other companies. 





Mills, 


work 


Danita Hosiery 
Philadelphia, Pa., have 
under way on new one-story 
mill at Newark, Del., totaling 
about 30,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space, and will remove Phila- 
delphia plant to that location. 


Empire Knitting Co., 
Philadelphia, has moved ma- 
chinery to Statesville, N. C.. 
and set up same in building at 
Front and Trade Sts. 

Quaker Hosiery Co., Phi- 
ladelphia, Pa., has purchased 
the Smoky Mountain Hosiery 
Mills at Kingsport, Tenn., 


from American Lace Co. There 
are 38 full-fashioned hosiery 
machines. 


Pyramid Knitting Mills, 
Philadelphia, has started opera- 
tion on sweaters at Oxford 
and Mascher Sts. 


Spurgeon Hosiery Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa., has begun 
operations at 1835 East Wil- 
lard St., for production of full- 
fashioned hosiery, as a branch 
of a mill at Boonton, N. J. 


E.T.H. Knitting Co., 
Reading, Pa., recently organ- 
ized, is arranging for mill for 
production of hosiery and 
other knit goods. M. Bernard 
Hoffman, 43 North Sixth St., 
Reading, will represent the 
company. 


Rhode Island Fabric & 
Hope Knitting Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. [L., is building a 
two and three story brick ad- 
dition 25x60 ft. Dwight Sea- 
bury Co., Pawtucket, drew the 
plans. 


Palmetto Hosiery Mill, 
Laurens, S. has _ installed 
10 additional  full-fashioned 
machines, increasing its capa- 
city by 100 per cent. 


Waldridge Knitting Mills, 
Dayton, Tenn., manufacture 
of infants’ and misses hose has 
been moved to Helena, Ark., 
by W. R. Spivey, owner. 


Kenosha ___( Wis.) Full- 
Fashioned Mills, Inc., have 
been organized to operate a 
local hosiery mill. Incorpo- 
rators include Ralph S. King- 
sley, Elmer H. Pedley and 
Richard P. Cavanaugh, all of 
Kenosha. 


> 


Processing Plant News 


West Coast Textile Print- 
ing Co., Ine., Los Angeles, 
Calif., recently organized with 
capital of 100 shares of stock, 
no par value, by M. G. Ferra- 
han, 108 West Second St., and 
associates, plans operation of 
a local dye and print works. 


Associated Dyeing & 
Printing Co., Paterson, N.J., 
in reorganization, has deeded 
its five plants to the Adams 
Dyeing & Printing Co. headed 
by executives of the first named 
company. It is understood 
that $610,000 in cash was paid 
for the five. 


Apponaug (R.I.) Co. re- 
ports for fiscal year undey 
June 30, 1938 a net loss of 
$106,865 compared with net 
loss of $50,946 for the pre- 
vious fiscal year. 

Batesburg (S.C.) Print 
Works have completed mod- 
ern mill building 250x200 ft. 
one story, and will have week- 
ly payroll of $5,000 when 
operating. Dr. A. L. Ballenger 
is one of the promoters. 
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Can Make More 
PROFIL 


[* the current up-swing profits will accrue 
most to those manufacturers whose pro- 
duction and distribution programs are care- 
fully supplemented by adequate financing 
and intelligent credit supervision. 


Textile factoring provides complete 
financial flexibility. No money tied up in 
accounts receivable. Cash turns over just as 
fast as you can sell goods. 


Textile factoring provides complete 
up-to-the-minute credit coverage of your 
trade. These facilities enable you to take full 
advantage of every profitable merchandising 


Opportunity, with no risk or loss on credits. 





_ TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 


535 Madison Avenue, New York 
Affiliated with Commercial Credit Company, Baltimore e Capital and Surplus Over $65,000,000 
NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE: EDMUND H. LELAND, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 








1}2 


.. Give you definite assurance 
of uniformity and high quality 


An unusually wide and diversified range of steel products 
makes it possible to meet almost any requirement. Write for 
the Ryerson Stock List. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 


(WELTY-YAR 


For 


WEAVERS-KNITTER 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


Textile World’ 
Annual Mill Engineering 
“Check-up” Number 
will be published 


in November 


Designers and Spinners of Novelty Yarns 
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FREE FOR 


THE ASKING 





READERS interested in 
literature reviewed on 
this page may secure 
copies by writing to 
TEXTILE WORLD, 330 
West 42d St., New York, 
giving their company 
connection, 


Photo-electric Control. 
General Electric Co. A photo- 
electric relay for automatic 
light control is described in 


bulletin GEA-2679A. 


Felt. Felters Co. Two pam- 
phlets: one describing com- 
panys products—felt washers. 
wicks, strips, and pads; the 
other, the company’s facilities 
for laboratory control of manu- 
facture of these products. 


Dyes. National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., Inc., July issue 
of Dyestuffs contains several 
articles on procedure for dye- 
ing various types of fabrics. 


Process Control. Bristol 
Co. Illustrated folder describes 
installations of company’s 
equipment for coordinating 
process control. 


Knitting Machines. Wild- 
man Mfg. Co. Illustrated 
folder describes | company’s 
equipment for production of 
fancy welts for hosiery. 


Chlorine. Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co. 32-page booklet 


describes uses, properties, 
handling methods. ete. of 


liquid chlorine. 


Twisters. Atwood Machine 
Co. July issue of Atwood 
Twists contains descriptive ar- 
ticle and photographs of com- 
pany's new UniRail twister. 


Silicates. Philadelphia 
Quartz Co. September issue of 
Silicate P’s & O's describes 
use of “activated” silica in 
treatment of water for indus- 
trial use. 


Spinning Equipment. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. Bulletin 
describes “advanced engineer- 
ing at the 45 strategic points” 
of the Saco-Lowell Model 38 
spinning frame. 


Accounting Equipment. 
Burroughs Adding Machine 


Co. Pamphlet describes com- 
pany’s desk-size figuring and 
bookkeeping machine. 


Sizing Machinery. Charles 
B. Johnson. July-August issue 
of Rayon Warp Sizing Special- 
ist describes company’s new 
equipment for rayon process- 
ing. 


Cotton in Automobiles. 
General Motors Corp. August 
issue of GM Folks contains 
pictorial article showing prep- 
paration of cotton for use in 
automobile manufacture. 


Conveyors. Link-Belt Co. 
September issue of Link-Belt 
News contains article on uses 
of conveyors in wool bleaching 
and hosiery drying. 


Clothes Storage. Lyon 
Metal Products, Inc. Leaflet 
describes company’s “Shop- 
robe” for storage of employ- 
ees clothes in manufacturing 
plants and commercial institu- 
tions. 


Roving Cones. Whitin 
Machine Works. Folder an- 
nounces and describes com- 
pany’s new bottom cone tor 
use on roving frames. 


Acid - Resistant Cement. 
Havey Corp. Bulletin N-1 de- 
scribes properties and methods 
of using company’s  cold-set- 
ting acid-resistant cement. 


Motors. Burke Electric Co. 
Bulletin 101-A describes com- 
pany’s Type N_ polyphase in- 
duction motors. 


Chemicals. Pfaltz & Bauer, 
Inc. Leaflet describes  Fix- 
anal preparations of chemicals 
for standard solutions. as mar- 
keted by company. 


Stainless Steel. Joseph a 
Ryerson & Son. Inc. Booklet 
illustrates uses of _ stainless 
steel in consumer and indus- 
trial applications: includes 
brief summary of _ stainless 
steel products carried in stock 
by company. 


Lighting. Fostoria Pressed 
Steel Corp. “Handbook | of 
Localized Lighting” describes 
and pictures company’s prod 
ucts for illuminating working 
areas of individual operators. 


Electric Motors. Harnisch- 
feger Corp. Bulletin M-2 de- 
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THIS [J2% CONDITIONER 


DELIVERS CLOTH AT 30 YARDS PER MINUTE 
WITH GUARANTEED UNIFORM REGAIN 





‘THe new Hunter Brilsonair Cloth Conditioner, 
embodying a totally new principle of restoring 
natural moisture to cloth after finishing, is set- 
ting new records for evenness and uniformity, 
flexibility and production. For example:— 


One unit occupying less than 35 feet of floor 
space, installed in a Massachusetts mill, is condi- 
tioning worsted fabrics at 30 yards per minute 
with absolutely uniform regain and improved 
finish. In another New England mill, a smaller 
Conditioner gives comparable results at 25 
yards per minute on fabrics ranging from || to 
32 ounces. Furthermore, it is producing the 
desired regain within unvarying limits. 


The Conditioner comes complete with air 
conditioning unit, the necessary motors, fans, 
heating coils, housing and control instruments. 
You need only wire the motors and bring your 
steam and water lines to the Conditioner, and 
you are ready to run. 


Any mill man interested in guaranteed even- 
ness of regain at high speeds, reduction of off- 
shade goods, flexibility and uniformity in this 
important new field, is invited to mail the 
coupon. 


NOTE: Hunter Brilsonair Conditioning and Drying Systems, de- 
signed, manufactured and sold jointly by the James Hunter 
Machine Company of North Adams, Mass., and the Bridges- 
Wilson Corporation of Boston, Mass. For complete details on 
room, yarn or stock conditioning, write either company. 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 


Southern Agents: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. Western 
Representative: E. G. Paules, 343 Bendix Bldg., 1206 Maple St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories Limited, 126 
Wellington, St., West, Toronto. 


“ISR SSSSSSSSESSSSSSSRSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSESSES SSE SSS 
. 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 
North Adams, Mass. 


Please send full details on the Hunter Brilsonair Cloth 
Conditioner. 


Name 


Mill 


Address 
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HUMIDITY 


Automatically Controlled 


Regain Maintained 
Static Troubles Eliminated 


Write for 


Information 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CO. 


PORTLAND, ME. 


Mea 


Las 


GIVES ¥00.. 


U.S.A. 


TMM 


PATENTED 


“HARD BUTT 


“ WEAKENED 


pF BY RIVETS 


ESS BREAKAGE 

ONGER SERVICE 

OWER OPERATING COST 

ONGER UNIFORMITY OF PRODUCT 


* 


1119 East 23rd Street 






Ae 


over 
uniquely equipped to offer complete, 
authoritative direct mail coverage of 
Industry's major markets. 
(guaranteed to 


ta eke el oe 


DIRECT MAIL 





Dusiness 


OUR RECONDITIONING SERVICE 


Means Real Saving to You 


IN 


If you ere now @ customer 


Operating Time 
Replacement Cost 


* 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


THOMAS & SKINNER 


you know this 


It you ere not—e trie! will convince you 















publishers tor 
McGraw-Hill is 


paper 


fifty years, 


Extreme accuracy is maintained 


98°.) and through careful analysis of 


markets, complete classification of companies and person 
nel, etc., the widest possible selections are available. Send 


for 





a 


handy 
Reasons 
are built 


Thousands of 
Lists 


reference folder ‘‘Hundreds of 
Why” which describes how McGraw-Hill 
and maintained. 


What Fields Do You Want To Reach °¢ 


Aviation 
Bus & Electric Railways 
Civil Engineering and Construction 
Coal Mining 
Electrical Construction 
Electrical Industry 
Food Industries 
Metal Mininc 
Metal Working Industries 
Process Industries 
Textile Industries 


Administrative Executives 
Electrical Dealers & Wholesalers 
Mill Supply Houses 
Power Services 

Product Engineering & Design 

Production and Maintenance 

Radio Dealers & Wholesalers 

Radio Engineering & Design 
For further 


classifications, 
special lists 


details, 
counts, 


above basic 
or estimates or e 


from 
etc., 


selections 
prices 


ask any representative or write tc 


MAIL DIVISION.... 


=~ -@ McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO. 


a 


330 W. 42nd STREET NEW YORK, N.Y 


Complete lists covering industry's major markets 
UEUUUEEONNGHAGUOCHNeccnoneonneCoHACeOeAUAOOUOCOOUCOEUOOEOOUUCEOUOOEOOOGEDUGOOAUOGEOUOUEEOOUGCEEOOEGUOUEEDOOUEEOUUEEDOGEEDOCERSSUOEEDOOENEOOEEROGEORNAOOOREO: 
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FREE FOR 
THE ASKING 


READERS interested in 


convertible 


slip-ring motors in splash-proof 
dust-, and weather-proof, in- 
closed fan-cooled, and standard 
types. 


Pumps. Lawrence Machine 
& Pump Corp. Acid and 
chemical pumps manufactured 
by this company are described 
in Bulletin 203-2. 


Flooring. Acme Steel Co. 
12-page booklet tells how com- 
pany’s steel mesh helps elimi- 
nate floor maintenance ex- 
pense, prevent interrupted pro- 
duction, and reduce accidents. 


Water Softeners.  Interna- 
tional Filter Co. Bulletin 1850 
describes company’s — hot-flow 
water softeners for boiler feed 
water treatment. 


Condensation Return. 
Decatur Pump Co. Bulletin 
104C. describes and _ illustrates 
company’s self-priming turbine 
condensation return units; in- 
cludes performance data tables 
and construction diagrams. 


Combustion Control. 
Bailey Meter Co. Application 


of company’s steam flow, air- 
flow automatic readjustment 
type of air-operated combus- 


tion control equipment is de- 
scribed in Bulletin 102-B. 


Lighting Equipment. West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Bulletin 


61-153 describes new 
“Locklite” reflectors and hoods 
which are so designed that 


lamps will not light until re- 
flectors are locked in place; 
Leaflet 61-161 describes silvered- 
bow] diffusers designed for gen- 
eral lighting of low-bay areas. 


Steel. Republic Steel Corp. 


8-page folder, No. Adv313, 
describes stainless and _heat- 
resisting steels manufactured 


hy Republic for the 


industries. 


process 


Fuel-Saving Equipment. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co., 
Inc. Bulletin 167 describes and 
illustrates company’s ringstay- 
type economizer, said to make 
fuel savings or in- 
creased capacity of from 10 to 
15%. 


possible 


Wire Strippers. Ideal Com- 
mutator Dresser Co. Illus- 
trated pamphlet describes hand, 
foot, and motor operated wire 
and cable strippers manufac- 
tured by company. 


Wheels and Casters. Fair- 
banks Co. Catalog No. 53-82 
describes and illustrates truck 
casters and wheels manufac- 
tured by company: included are 
information on sizes available 
and other engineering and ap- 
plication data. 


literature reviewed on 
this page may secure 
copies by writing to 
TEXTILE WORLD, 330 
West 42d St., New York, 
giving their company 
connection. 





Electrical Service Equip- 


ment. Trumbull Electric Mig. 
Co. Leaflet describes com- 


pany’s multi-breakers and lists 
their advantages in economy, 
safety, and convenience. 


Bearing Lubrication. 
Texas Co. 44-page booklet. 
titled “Ball and Roller Bearing 
Lubrication,” contains compre- 
hensive discussion of the sub- 
ject, together with a large num- 
ber of line-cuts and photographs 
of various bearing types. 


Recording Gages. Foxboro 
Co. Bulletin No. 208 describes 
company’s recording gages and 
accessories: includes discussion 
of spring construction and move- 
ment. 


Rug Manufacture’ and 
Lubrication. Standard Oil Co. 
September issue of Esso Oil- 
ways contains article discussing 
history and manufacture of 
rugs; other articles describe 
methods of cutting metal-cut- 
ting costs and old and new 
types of automatic-sprinkler 
equipment. 


Sullivan 
Stationary and 
semi-portable air compressors 
are described in a _ 20-page 
catalog, No. A-22. 


Air Compressors. 
Machinery Co. 


Industrial Management. 
Industral Corp. First issue 
of Porterfacs; article discusses 
the importance of seeking capi- 
tal from logical, normal 
sources; contains chart show- 
ing sources available and suit- 
able to small, medium, and 
large industries, both new and 
established. 


Indicating Controllers. C. 
J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co. Bulletin 
No. 1175 describes company’s 
new direct-set indicating con- 
trollers for temperature and 
pressure, in both on-off and 
throttling types. 


Electrical Connectors. 
Burndy Engineering Co., Inc. 
Illustrated leaflet describes com- 
pany’s line of Vari-Connectors, 
each size of which is said to 


accommodate a wide range of 
cable sizes with equal efficiency, 
and thus cut down the amount 
of stock it is necessary to carry. 





